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CAVALIER OR ROUNDHEAD : 
THE ST. BARBES OF ROMSEY. 


Tue recent restoration of the neglected and 
whitewashed tomb in Romsey Abbey of 
John St. Barbe has revived the controversy 
that, at the time of the Romsey Pageant in 
1907, raged round the question of his politics 
inthe Civil War. The subsequent examina- 
tion of the wills and of the parish registers 
of Ashington in Somerset has clearly proved 
that Nichols, in his ‘ Progresses of James I.’ 
(vol. ii. p. 95), was in error in saying that 
“the King on the 5th of August, 1607, was pro- 
bably lodging at Broadlands, near Romsey, 
where his Majesty’s host appears to have been 
Edward St. Barbe, Esq., who, being previously 
of Ashington in Somersetshire, married Frances, 
daughter and heiress of William Fleming of 
Broadlands, who died in 1606.” 

In point of fact, Edward St. Barbe, who 
was married before 1576, died, and was 
buried at Ashington, in the lifetime of his 


father-in-law, having a family of children, 


whose ages are recorded in his will, dated 
2 Jan., 1592, when Francis, his son and heir, 
was aged sixteen, and Henry four. 

Also, Mr. Alfred T. Everitt has discovered 
that Frances, the widow, remarried before 
1599, when the administration of the 
estates of Francis St. Barbe was granted 
to his mother, ‘‘ Frances Shelley alias St. 
Barbe.” If only it could be discovered who 
was this second husband of Frances Fleming, 
and when and where she died, it would 
materially help to complete the history of the 
manors of Broadlands and Paultons. All 
that is at present known is that Henry, son 
of Edward and Frances (born 1588-9), 
succeeded to Broadlands, and must have 
been the entertainer of King James in 
September, 1607, in August, 1615, and on 
the 25th of August, 1623. He married 
Amy, daughter of Edward Rogers; and if 
the inscription on her tomb of 1621, at 
Cannington (co. Somerset) is correct, she 
had ten children. Of these, only John 
(born in 1616) and three other sons and a 
daughter are mentioned in Berry’s pedigrees. 

In Woodward’s ‘Hampshire’ it is said 
that ‘* Francis St. Barbe stood for the King 
at Newbury,” and it has always been taken 
for granted by local historians that John 
St. Barbe and his father were ardent 
Royalists, because of those progresses of 
James. Possibly Henry St. Barbe was so. 
He appears to have retired to Ashington 
when his son John was old enough to assume 
the reins at Broadlands. At all events, 
Henry died, and was buried at Ashington in 
1652. John, according to Woodward, was 
M.P. for Southants in 1634, and served on 
the original Committee appointed on 4 Nov., 
1643, for levying contributions from Hamp- 
shire papists and delinquents for Sir William 
Waller’s troop (Woodward, vol. ii. p. 121). 
His name also appears, with those of Francis 
St. Barbe and William Pawlet, in the 
‘Journals of the House of Commons’ for 
22 July, 1642, in the list of ‘‘ Hampshire 
gentlemen immediately before the breaking 
out of the Civil War.” Was this the Wil- 
liam Pawlet of Paultons who married 
Frances (daughter of Henry) St. Barbe, 
born in 1590, and buried at Hursley on 
4 Oct., 1621, as wife of the Right Worshipful 
William Pawlet ? If so, he was son of 
William Pawlet (buried at Eling, 1596) by 
Dulcibella, daughter of James Pagett of 
Grove Place, near Romsey. Confirmation 
of this would be very satisfactory. 

In ‘Old Times Revised’ (Lymington, 
King), under ‘Hampshire and the Long 
Parliament,’ is this “note,” ‘‘ Richard 
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Major of Hursley Park was a great man on 
the Parliament side,’’ which introduces the 
following document :— 

*Southton, ff. Decimo quinto die Novembris 

1643. Then received of Richard Maijor, Esq., 
fower horses completely armed, with greate 
sadles, pistolles, carbias, and buff coats. Valued, 
with the furniture, at 20/. apiece, which, with the 
201. in money then received of him, amounts in 
the whole to 100/., which were employed in the 
troope of Captain Francis St. Barbe for the 
service of the Parliament, and for which he is to 
have the public faith—John Ewer and Richard 
Wallop.” 
Richard Major had two daughters : Dorothy, 
who married, on May Day, 1649, Richard 
Cromwell, and Anne, who married in 1650 
John Dunch of North Baddesly, near 
Romsey, a property inherited by his mother, 
Dulcibella Moore, who was a half-sister 
of William Pawlet (aforesaid). Richard 
Morley, the Hursley poet, says (vide the Rev. 
John Marsh’s account of Hursley) that the 
two daughters of Richard Major, with their 
husbands, lived there with him until Major’s 
death in April, 1660. 


It is therefore now clear that, far from 
being the Royalist standard - bearer of 
Romsey tradition, Francis St. Barbe was a 
captain of a troop of Parliament horse in 
1643, and the sequel will be found in the 
Romsey Burial Register :-— 

“September ye 22nd, 1643, ffrancis Saintbarbe, 
sonne of Henry, Esquire, hurt at ye fight of New- 
bury.” 

He is said to have died at Broadlands. 
It would be interesting to discover who was 
living there at that date, and also when 
John St. Barbe married Grissell, daughter 
and coheiress of John Pynsent (of Carleton 
Curlieu, co. Leicester, by Mary, daughter of 
Simon Clifford of Boscombe, Wilts). She 


must have married very young, as she was_ 
only twenty-two at her death, and already | 


the mother of four sons. Her portrait 
bust on the coloured represents 
her with the flowing curls of Stuart times 
and a round, pleasant face; that of John 
St. Barbe, beside her, has also flowing hair, 
but a Puritan collar. The following is 
part of the inscription :— j 
An anagram on the names of 
John St. Barbe and Grissell. 
Bein shares in Blest glorie. 
The memory of ye wicked shall rott but 
ye remembrance of ye just shall live for ever. 


“John St. Barbe, Esquire, and Grissell his 
wife, the daughter of John Pynsent, Esquire, he 
about the 42nd of his age, and she about the 
22nd of her age, leaving fower sonnes, Henry, 
John, Francis, and’Rdward.” 


| The Burial Register of Romsey points to a 
_joint interment: ‘‘John St. Barbe and 
| Grissell his wife were buryed September ye 
/second, 1658.” 

John’s will, dated 18 Aug., 1658, appoints 
| Grissell his wife executrix, and leaves her 
'all his lands, &c., in trust for fifty years, 
/making provision for her possible re- 
‘marriage, so that they were both alive at 
‘that date. 

The following very interesting original 
letter, preserved among the Cromwell family 
| papers, is addressed by Richard Cromwell to 
‘his brother-in-law John Dunch, and dated 
| August the 28th,” 1658. 
| Srr,—I received the sad intelligence of the 
| death of Mr. John St, Barbe and his lady. I am 
| persuaded they are out of a troublesome world 
and certainly happy. The loss is not so much 
| theirs as their neighbour’s. His friendship will 
| make me to rejoice in his and his wife’s happiness. 
| It is a provential streacke [sic], and ought to 
| teach the most healthy and happy. I am tullv 
| persuaded the country hath a loss in him.... 

Your loving friend 
RICHARD CROMWELL. 

In the same packet of letters, but of an 
earlier date, are several from the Protector to 
'Col. Richard Norton, the famous daredevil 
| Parliament general—** idle Dick,” as Crom- 
‘well calls him; and they relate to the 
| prospective marriage of Dorothy Major 
to Richard Cromwell. In the years to come, 
when King Charles II. was on the throne, 
and ‘‘idle Dick” forgiven, the King (in 
1663) conferred a baronetcy on John St. 
Barbe, the only survivor of the ‘* fower 
sonnes ” of John and Grissell. He married 
Honor Norton, a daughter of the second 
marriage of ‘‘idle Dick,” and her brother 
Col. William Norton long lived at the 
Manor House of Wellow, and was buried 
in its church on 2 Dec., 1693. 

Mr. T. W. Shore in his ‘ History of Hamp- 
shire’ (p. 259) repeats the local tradition 
that 
“at East Wellow Col, Norton, the Regicide, is 
said to still occasionally walk from the site of the 
old Manor House, formerly the seat of his family, 
to the parish church.”’ 

But, as William Norton was not born until 
after the execution of Charles I., this is 
manifestly an error. 

Mr. Pink in Hampshire Notes and Queries, 
vol. vi. p. 126, says that Mabella, daughter 
of Sir Richard Norton, first Baronet of 
Rotherfield (a cousin of ‘idle Dick’’), 
married Sir Henry Norton, Bt. (of quite 
another family), who was a son of Sir 
Gregory Norton the Regicide, and inherited 
his father’s baronetcy (an Irish creation of 
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1642) in the year 1652. This may have given 
rise to the Regicide tradition. 

To conclude the story. Sir John St. 
Barbe died childless at Broadlands on 
7 Aug., 1723, leaving that estate to be sold | 
by ‘‘his only heir and executor Humphrey | 
Sydenham,” a descendant of Catherine, | 
sister of John St. Barbe, by her husband Sir 
William Pole. The said Humphrey Syden- | 
ham erected the tomb at Ashington (also | 
lately restored) to Sir John St. Barbe and | 
Honor Norton his wife, and sold Broadlands 
to Henry Temple, Viscount Palmerston in 
1736. But around Sir John St. Barbe’s 
tomb at Ashington the Somerset folk still 
weave a romantic tale connected with Mon- 
mouth’s rebellion and one of the St. Barbes. 
If there be any grounds for this tradition, 
possibly future search will bring the truth to 
light, as has now been done in the case 
of the inmates of the St. Barbe tomb in 
Romsey Abbey. F. H. Suckiine. 

Romsey. 


AUTOMOBILE AND TAXIMETER 
ANTICIPATED : 


CHRISTOPHER HOLTUM. 


Iv is possible to find suggestions at un- 
expectedly early dates concerning most 
modern inventions ; but it is strange indeed 
to discover as long ago as the time of 
Anne a_ plain indication of a_ vehicle 
which was an automobile provided with a 
taximeter. 

As I have previously s‘ated in ‘N. & Q. 
(10S. xii. 414) in The Daily Courant for 
13 Jan., 1711, there appeared the following 
advertisement :— 

“This is to give Notice, That at the 7 Stars 
under the Piazzas in Covent-Garden is to be 
seen a Chariot in which a Man may travel without 
Tlorses, the like never made nor seen hefore in 
England: it will go 5 or 6 miles an Hour, and 
Measure the Miles as it goes ; it will turn or go 
back, and go up Hill as easy as on level Ground, 
Perform’d by Christopher Holtum, the first 
Author of Alarum for a Pocket-Watch. Where 
Attendance is given from 10 in the Morning till 
8 at Night.” 

IT have now further traced this striking 
announcement. On the following 3 February 
it was advertised in the same journal : — 

“ By Christopher Holtum, a new Invention 
of a wonderful Chariot in which Persons may 
travel without Horses several Miles an Hour, 
and measure the Miles as they go: It is much 
admir’d by the Quality and by the Ingenious, 
It is to be seen at the Sign of the Cabinet opposite 
to the Globe Tavern near St. Martin’s-lane end 
of the Strand,”’ 
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Twelve days later another advertisement 
indicated that the machine was attracting 
much public attention, this saying :-— 

“An Invention of a wonderful Chariot, in 
which Persons may Travel several Miles an Hour, 
without the assistance of Horses, and Measure 
the Miles as they go. °’Tis one of the greatest 
Curiosities that ever was seen in England, having 
the praise of all Persons of Quality and ingenious 
Men that have seen it. Which was at the 7 Stars 
in Covent-Garden, is now Remov’d to a Cabinet’s 
Shop over against the Globe Tavern near St. 
Martin’s-lane-end in the Strand. It may be seen 
to the Ist or 2d of March, being then to Travel 
into the Country.” 

This advertisement was precisely repeated 
on 19 February ; but seven days afterwards 
it was elaborated into the following :— 

“An Invention of a wonderful Chariot, in 
which Persons may Travel several Miles an Hour. 
without the assistance of Horses, and Measure 
the Miles as they go. it turns or goes hack ; having 
the Praise of all Persons of Quality, and in- 
genious Men that have seen it. Note, That it is 
convenient for any Gentleman that is incapable 
of walking thro’ Lameness, to ride about his 
Park or Garden, without damaging his Tarris- 
Walks or Glass- Plats. The invention is sa. 
highly approv’d, that there is already one be- 
spoke by a Person of Quality, which is to go 
on 4 Wheels, and swing in the Nature of a large 
Coach ; which, according to a modest Computa- 
tion will travel at the Rate of 7 or 8 miles an 
Hour, If any Person of Quality is desirous to 
use them with Horses, they may either travel 
as far again in a Day as they can with another 
Coach, or go as far with a Pair of Horses, as the 
Coaches hitherto in Use can with 6. Note, That 
such as are bespoke for Parks or Gardens only, 
will come very reasonable, others at Proportion- 
able Prices. It is now to be seen at the Cabinet 
shop, over against the Globe Tavern, near St. 
Martin’s-lane in the Strand; where Attendance 
will be given at all times till the 2d of March.” 

When this advertisement was repeated 
two days later, it was altered only in the 
last half-sentence, which ran :— 

“where Attendance will be viven till 11 a Clock e 
at Night, this being the last Day.” 

But this announcement proved to be 
premature, for on 7 March the additional 
announcement was forthcoming :—- 

** Notice is hereby given, That by the desire of 
some Persons of Quality that have not yet seen 
the Invention of the wonderful Chariot, in which 
Persons may Travel several Miles an Hour 
without the Assistance of Horses, and measure the 
Miles as it goes; it is to stay one Week longer 
at the Sign of the Cabinet opposite to the Globe 
Tavern near St. Martin’s-lane-end in the Strand.” 


In the usual tantalizing fashion, this 
wonderful machine then disappears entirely 
from sight ; but further particulars concern- 
ing it would be decidedly welcome. 

ALFRED F. ROBBINS. 


[For other anticipations of the automobile see 
10S. xi. 305, 3874, 131, 498 ; xii. 31, 96, 158, 414.) 
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| 
King’s Bench list of admissions of attorneys 


JOHN REYNOLDS, WILKES’S 

ATTORNEY. | 

(Concluded from pp. 285.) 

SOME mention of the family of John Reynolds | 
(‘‘senior”’ he is called in ‘The Law List’ 

after his son became an attorney) may be | 
acceptable. As in my carlier article, refer- 
ences are to Frederick Reynclds’s * Life’ 

-of himself. | 

The eldest son Richard was born in 1754. 
(i. 6, 48); entered at Westminster School | 
22 Jan., 1770, and left in 1775 (Barker’s 

‘ Register’). Frederick says (i. 136) that. 
Richard was sent to Trinity College, Cam- | 
bridge ; but this was not so. The Master 
of Trinity kindly informs me that his name 
was entered on the books on 19 Oct., 1773, his 
age being stated to be sixteen ; that he never 
matriculated, and that he was probably 
never in residence. 

He was entered at the Middle Temple 
11 May, 1774, when his father is described 
as of Salisbury Court; but I am informed 
there is no note of his age or of the date of his | 
eall, which was in April (i. 70), and probably 
in 1779. 

Richard’s name first appears in * The Law 
List’ in 1787, but in those days no one) 
seemed to trouble much about ‘The Law 
List.’ Even in the present day barristers’ 
names sometimes appear several years after 
they have died. 

Up to 1786 Richard had never received a 
single brief (i. 324), although his father had 
such a large practice, and his brother was. 
also an attorney. It is probable he never 
received one, for on Friday, 15 March, 1799. 
(ii. 295), he married the widow of Miles 
North of Thurland Castle, Westmorland. 
This lady is stated in Burke’s ‘ Landed | 
Gentry,’ 1894, ii. 1494, to have been a 
‘daughter of Oliver Toulmin of Cranborn | 
Lodge, co. Dorset, barrister and Master in 
Chancery ; but I am unable to find his name | 
in ‘ ‘The Law List’ among the barristers, or 
in ‘ The Royal Calendar ’ among the Masters 
in Chancery. He was deceased in 1799. 
Frederick says (ii. 391) it was in 1813 that 
he lost his excellent brother Richard, but | 
this is incorrect. The Vicar of Kirkby 
Lonsdale, the Rev. J. Ll. Davies, kindly | 
informs me that he died on the 23rd of 
November, 1812, and was buried on the 
28th. Richard’s widow died 1 Sept., 1837, | 
as I am informed by Mr. North North, late | 
of Thurland Castle. There was no issue 
of the marriage. 

John junior was born in 1758 (i. 6), and it , 
would appear from the note I found in the | 


[motto]. 


(ii. 15). 


that he was articled at the early age of nine. 
The entry says :— 
**John Reynolds, son of J. R. of Salisbury 
Court, articled to his father 18 July, 1767, for 
ive years; affidavit of due execution sworn 
117 Nov., 1772 5 ; filed 25, and read in Court 28, 
June, 1773.’ 
The last date is, I presume, that of his 


_admission (?), though he was only fifteen 


years of age! But his name does not appear 
in ‘The Law List’ until 1782, when his 
office was in Clifford’s Inn. He was then 


twenty-four, up to which time he had pro- 


bably been in his father’s office. I presume 
that then, as now, no one could practise 
under the age of twenty-one. 

When John was twenty he had published 
a poem, with verses from which he would 
worry his brother Frederick at night. 
Among the family the poem was a subject 
for laughter. John made no profit by its 
publication, but a loss. However, he had 
his revenge in laughing at his brother’s 


tragedy of ‘ Werter’ three years after (i. 50, 


285, 313). John’s poem was anonymous, 
and the author’s name is still unknown at 


_our National Library, where, fortunately, a 
-copy, only acquired in 1814, is preserved. 


The title is :— 

The Indian Scalp, or Canadian tale, a poem 
London: printed for the author, and 
sold by M. Folingsby near Temple Bar. 1778.— 
{to, pp. 32, with a whole-page engraving after 


is. Valk 


Frederick never had sufficient respect for 
his brother’s poem to quote it with accuracy. 


_He says (from memory, nce doubt) that it 


was published by Fourdrinier of Fleet 
Street (i. 44), and quotes some lines from it, 
which, though giv en very inaccurately, 


_ prove that the above is the poem John wrote, 


as the lines occur on pp. 13 and 23 of * The 
Indian Sealp.’ 

John married the widow of Alderman 
This was on 5 March (Gent. 


Mag. for March, 1792). Their daughter 


_married John Jopson, a London attorney, 


who was admitted in 1792, and whose name 
drops out of ‘The Law List’ after 1828. 
He held a number of important posts. 

John Reynolds junior died 1 Dec., 1802, 
at Vineyard Walk, Clerkenwell; see The 
Gentleman’s Magazine, p. 1169, where he is 
identified, not as the son of his father, but as 
the brother to the dramatic author. 

Jonathan Robert Reynolds, born 1760, 
matriculated at St. John’s College, Oxford, 
12 Nov., 1779, at the age of twenty (Foster’ s 

‘Alumni’). The Vice - President of the 


| College kindly informs me that there is no 


| 

| 
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record of when he left. He never took a 
degree. 

He took holy orders shortly before his 
death. One afternoon in April he was out 
riding, and walked his horse into a pond for 
the purpose of giving him drink, but both 
suddenly disappeared. The horse got out, | 
but the man was drowned, This was in) 
1783 (i. 251). | 

Frederick Reynolds was born 1 Nov., | 
1764, and he says (i. 52) he entered West- | 
minster School at the age of eleven: but. 
Barker and Stenning give the date as 22 Jan., | 
1776, when he was twelve. He got to the | 
head form (where he had several dukes as | 
schoolfellows) in 1781 (i. 135), but I do not | 
find when he left the school. The next fact 
he chronicles is that his father placed him 
in his own office, which Frederick did not | 
consider exactly the best place to learn law | 
(i. 4, 146), and entered him as a student of | 
the Middle Temple 12 Jan., 1782. He married | 
Miss Mansel the day after his brother Richard | 
was married, namely, 16 March, 1799 (Gent. | 
May., p. 251). He never cared for the law, | 
and soon gave it up, becoming a successful | 
dramatist, in which capacity he has obtained | 
a notice in the ‘ D.N.B.’ from the careful pen | 
of Mr. W. Prideaux Courtney, who also | 
signs a notice of the son Frederic Mansel | 
Reynolds. | 

Frederick’s ‘ Life® is to a biographer 
most annoying publication. It has taken 
me many hours to guess at dates from the | 
desultory particulars he gives, and many 
weeks to get them as exact as possible from | 
other sources. His book is interesting and | 
amusing, but some of his anecdotes are so free | 
that no publisher in the present day would | 
offer them to his readers. A curious incident | 
is that, when the family break-up came, he | 
and his brother lived in chambers in the | 
Temple for several years (at ii. 16 he says 
four years, and at p. 293 fifteen years, but 
ten years was the time) without paying any 
rent, nor could they find out who the land- 
lord was! 

The piece that most interested me is 
where he describes his sufferings and torture 
as a boy at a school at Walthamstow, for 
these tally with my own terrible experi- 
ences in every particular, though mine were 
some seventy years subsequent. Many a 
boy’s whole life has been darkened from this 
cause, and I regret to say the frightful system 
of bullying referred to still continues in 
certain schools. 

There are some things Frederick ought 
to have explained, and others which I do not 
understand. Why, for example, did he 


spell his name Frederic all through the two 
volumes of his ‘ Life,” and only discover at 
the end, when he came to the title and 
dedication, that it ought to have been 
Frederick ? 

It seems to me strange that the wherries 
(the water cabs of those days) at the Adelphi 
were such a novel sight to him (i. 65) when 
the Westminster School boys bathed in the 
Thames at Millbank (see ‘Swimming,’ by 
Ralph Thomas, p. 108); and he used to go 
to Battersea Fields to shoot with his school- 
fellow the Duke of Bedford (i. 82). He 
must have seen plenty of boats on these 
occasions. THOMAS. 


THE GREEN ParK AvENUE.—It is of 
interest to note that the new avenue running 
north to Piccadilly from the Victoria 
Memorial approximately covers the site 
of the great pavilion erected for the display of 
fireworks celebrating the Peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle. It was 410 ft. long and 114 ft. 
high, and was ‘* invented and designed by the 
Chevalier Servandoni, and all the framing 
was performed by Mr. James Morris, Master 
Carpenter to the Office of Ordnance.” These 
particulars are provided in ‘ A Description of 
the Machine for the Fireworks, with all its 


ornaments and a detail of the manner in 


which they are to be exhibited in St. James’s 
[sic] Park, Thursday, April 27, 1749, on ac- 
count of the General Peace signed at Aix La 


| Chapelle, October 7, 1748.2 This rather 


searce pamphlet was printed by W. Bowyer 
and published by Dodsley. 

Many prints of these public fireworks were 
published by Overton, Bowles, and Dicey, 
but probably the scarcest is that depicting 
the scene when, after a grand overture by 
Handel had been performed, and the King 
and a dense crowd were watching the fire- 
works, the pavilion caught light and was 
nearly destroyed by the flames. The title 
runs :— 

“The Grand Whim for Posterity to Laugh at: 
being the Nigh View of the Royal Fireworks, as 
Exhibited in the Green Park, St. James's, with the 
Right Wing on fire and the cutting away the two 
middle arches to prevent the whole fabrick from 
being destroyed. London: Printed for T. Fox, 
near Ludgate. Price Sixpence.” 

Several of the prints show Buckingkam 
House and the surrounding scenery, and 
it is by one of these “ prospects”’ taken from 
the Library at St. James’s Palace, that 
I identify the site as being on the line 
of the new avenue. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 
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InitrAL LETTERS FOR NAMES.—Some time 
ago (see 10 S. ix. 126, 174) I made some 
observations concerning the present-day 
abuse of initial letters for names of societies, 
books, &e. Here is a@ curious example, on 
the title-page of a little seventeenth-century 
book, of initials standing for names of per- 
sons :— 

Enchiridion Legum: A Discourse concerning 
The Beginnings, Nature, Difference, Progress and 
Use, of Laws in General; and in Particular, 
of the Common & Municipal Laws of England. 
London, Printed by Elizabeth Flesher, John 
Streater, and Henry Twyford, Assigns of Richard 
Atkins & Edw. Atkins, Esquires. 

And are to be sold by G.S. H. T. J. P. W. P. 

MDCLXNXIII. 

Probably these thirty initial letters stand 
for fifteen booksellers. In some cases the 
space between two pairs of initials is a little 
larger than that between two initials making, 
presumably, a pair. 

Possibly ‘*‘ Assigns of * points to Richard 
and Edward Atkins as the authors of the 
book. ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


*Howpe Men”: Rosin Hoop’s Men 
Av CHaGrorp.—The late Mr. Ormerod, in 
a paper on ‘The Early Churchwardens’ 
Accounts of Chagford, Devon’ (printed in 
the Parish Magazine, 1857), remarked on the 
curious term ‘* the Howde ”’ occurring there- 
in, which he was unable to interpret. 

The Young Men’s Wardens,” whose 

accounts run from 1550 to 1599, are, he 
wrote, 
‘also called the *Howde Young Men’....... In 1537 
there isanitem of thirty-five shillings, ‘for dowing 
the office of the Howde Coat’; and as in 1562 John 
Newcombe paid thirty-five shillings ‘for dowing 
the office of the Howde,’ , profit or honour was pro- 
bably derived therefrom.” 

From analogy with cases in other parishes, 
1 should imagine it was more likely that the 
payments were really made for not doing the 
office than for ** doing ”’ it, fines for refusal 
to act as ‘‘My Lord” or ‘‘My Lady” on 
Hocking Day, or to accept the responsible 
post of warden of a local gild, being a recog- 
nized source of profit to the common stock 
of the parish. 

Having last summer enjoyed the privilege 
of thoroughly examining the Chagford 
accounts—a long array of volumes dating 
back to 1481, which the present Rector, 
with exemplary care and generosity, has 
caused to be strongly rebound—I can offer 
a few more extracts therefrom, one of which, 
I think, affords a key to the puzzling term 
in question, viz., in 1555, ‘‘ Received....of 


John Northcott and other Robenhowde ys 
company” (i.e. others of Robin Hood’s 
Company). 

No doubt the members of the ‘** Young 
Men’s ” gild, or a certain contingent of them, 
formed themselves into a *‘ Robin Hood’s 
Company,” for the practice and encourage- 
ment of archery, representing the military 
element in that parish, just as in some other 
parishes we find the ‘* Young Men” doing. 
Such bands were often enrolled under the 
name of St. George, the red cross of St. 
George on a white ground being the dis- 
tinctive badge of all soldiers at that period. 

As at South Tawton, so, I believe, in many 
other places the wardens of the Young 
Men’s, or St. George’s, or the Hogner’s 
stores frequently undertook the responsi- 
bility of getting up the ‘church ales” ; 
and indeed at Chagford Mr. Ormerod 
remarks that the receipts from the ‘* Howde 
Young Men ”’ are mostly from the sale of ale. 

The following items require no further 

1555. The accompte of the yongemen of the 
p’ysshe of Chagford, John Northecott and others 
tor the Howde, made the vijt® day of Ap’ell in the 


1556. To R. L., W. F., and others of the howe 
ys men of the p *ysshe of Chagford ie 

556. To Henry Hyll for fethery nand heddyng of 
arowys. 

1564. ...... [Receipts from]...... Howde men. 


LeGa-WEEKES. 


LAUNCESTON AS A SURNAME. (See 8 5S. 
vi. 348 ; ix. 78; xi. 111.)—A further instance 
of the adoption in fiction of Launceston as at 
least a titular name is furnished by the Earl 
of Launceston being given as the father of 
the heroine, Lady Molly Ffolliot, in a serial 
story, ‘ Lady Molly,” by Mr. Eric Clement 
Scott, just begun in the London Lvening 
News. But I would venture once more to 
emphasize the fact that my original query 
(at the first reference) as to whether the sur- 
name of Phil Launceston, described in The 
Atheneum of 6 Oct., 1894, as ** an Australian 
poet and a friend of Adam Lindsay Gor- 
don’s,”” was genuine or assumed, remains 
unanswered. DUNHEVED. 


‘* BoG-sLipE.””—This word is now to be 
regarded as officially adopted, the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland having been asked in 
the House of Commons on 7 ‘March 
‘““whether a bog-slide has taken place in the 
neighbourhood of Castlerea, county Roscommon ; 
and, if so, whether he can state the extent of the 
damage and what steps, if any, have been taken 
to repair the damage.” 

ALFRED F, ROBBINS, 


| 
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Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


May BasKETS AND JUNE Boxes.—There is 
a May Day custom in some parts of the 
United States which I do not remember 
hearing of in England. On the Ist of May 
the young folks fill baskets with flowers 
and ‘‘ cookies ” or other toothsome dainties, 
and hang them on the door-knobs of the 
friends they delight so to honour, or rather 
of those who are the most likely to call 
them in and regale them with good things 
in return for the compliment. The same 
thing is done on the Ist of June, boxes 
instead of baskets being used. 

Can any one tell me of the origin of the 
custom ? Is it an offshoot of the maypole 
customs, and of the Jack-in-the-green which 
I remember seeing in the early fifties at 
Ramsgate in Kent? One occasion is 
particularly vivid in my recollection. I was 
“put in the corner” for some childish 
offence committed in the dame’s school to 
which I went. My punishment was easy to 
bear because I was able to see from a window 
the Jack-in-the-green and the maypole 
dancing—a sight denied to the better- 
behaved, but less lucky scholars than 

CHARLES WELSH. 

Scranton, Pa. 


““AS DEAD AS QUEEN ANNE.”’—Would 
it not be worth while to gather in the 
hospitable columns of ‘N. & Q.’ all that 
has hitherto been ascertained as to the origin 
of this curious phrase, or at least, since this 
principal point seems to be as yet unsettled, 

. to collect there references from various 
times and authors, so that the student gets a 
firm footing for further research ? 

As the ‘N.E.D.’ does not mention it 
either s.v. ‘ Anne’ or ‘ Dead,’ the question 
cannot be simple. G. KRUEGER. 

Berlin. 


JOHN HENNING, ScuLpror, 1771--1851.— 
Soon after the arrival in England of the 
Parthenon and Phygaleian friezes Henning 
began his reduced models of them, restoring 
the missing parts. The work, which occu- 
pied him during twelve years, is stated to 
have been performed with great skill and 
minute accuracy. This opinion is borne out 
by the plaster casts of Henning’s labours 
which are occasionally to be met with in 


| broken or fragmentary state. The sculptor 
|also modelled in relief the Cartoons of 
| Raphael, a translation naturally not so 
successful artistically. 

Is it known where the criginal (? wax) 
models of Henning’s efforts are now pre- 
served ? ALBERT HARTSHORNE. 


SCULPTURES TAKEN AT SEA.—Is anything 
known concerning the sculptures mentioned 
in the following, or the pictures ? 

1766. ‘‘ Now exhibited at the Falcon, in Pains- 
wick, Glos., from 8 in the morning till 8 in the 
evening, Mr. Motetts six curious pieces of marble 
sculptures representing the sufferings of our Saviour, 
from his last supper to his Crucifixion, in upwards 
of 400 tine figures in relievo; being designed as a 
present to the French King, but taken in the year 
1745, and carried into Bristol. They are now highly 
polished and solemnly ornamented. To which are 
now added some fine paintings on the same subject 
done by the most eminent masters, finished in the 
year 1577, and taken at Vigo in 1702. Admission to 

adies and Gents ls. each, and servants 6d.”—Ad- 
vertisement in Gloucester Journal. 

The show, it is believed, passed on to 
Ross and Leominster. 

Sr. BADDELEY. 


Sr. MARGARET AND JOAN OF Arc.—There 
are thirteen St. Margarets recorded in the 
Supplement to Potthast’s * Bibliotheca His- 
torica Medii Atvi.” I am anxious to know 
which of these is the one mentioned in Mr. 
Andrew Lang’s ‘The Maid of France’ as 
appearing to the Blessed Jeanne d’ Arc. 

Epwarp PEACOCK. 

Wickentree House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


PeTER Witcock.—Can any of your readers 
give me information about Peter Wilcock, 
who published a translation of * The Lives 
of the Abbots of Wearmouth and Jarrow,’ 
from the original of the Venerable Bede, in or 
about 1818? I think that he was a clergy- 
man, but am not sure. J. PATTERSON. 

Sunderland. 


BisHops’ LAnpDs IN 1660: PROCEEDINGS 
or CoMmMISSIONERS. — On 7 Oct., 1660, 
Charles II. appointed Commissioners — to 
inquire into the sales of bishops’ lands that 
had taken place under the Commonwealth, 
presumably with a view to settling any 
disputes that might arise. Are there any 
records of the proceedings of those Com- 
missioners in existence, and, if so, where are 
they to be found? There are one or two 
references in the State Papers, but they 
relate to one property only. 

I feel sure there must be some official 
documents, because Bishop White Kennet 
in his ‘ Register’ quotes certain ‘* Orders 
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made by the Commissioners, which he 
apparently took from a MS. book among the 
muniments of Peterborough Cathedral. 
Henry R. PLOMER. 
44, Crownhill Road, Willesden, N.W. 


STOWMARKET: EFFIGIES ON Toms.—I am 
anxious to learn whether secular coats of 
arms and brass effigies of females are ever 
found on the tomb of an ecclesiastic. There 
is a tomb in Stowmarket the brasses of which 
are gone, but there was one central figure of a 
woman or robed abbot. Three coats of 
arms are over her head, and there are twelve 
small effigies—(brasses) four on each side 
of her, and four under her feet. 

I claim that it is a sixteenth-century 
tomb, and the tomb of a woman, as I think 
that kind of tomb-decoration (big and 
small brasses) peculiar to that period. I 
shall be glad of help from readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ 

H. C. Brrcuw. 

Preston Hill, Stowmarket. 


BaARFRESTON CHURCH.—This church in 
Kent was, I have heard, reconstructed on a 
new site. Where can particulars of this 
occurrence be obtained ? 

J. Harris STONE. 


Sirk NICHOLAS CRISPE: ARMS IN HAMMER- 
sMITH CHURCH.—On the original lid of his 
stone coffin, which now forms a headstone 
to the grave of Sir Nicholas Crispe, ‘* K. and 
Barronett,’> under the north wall of the 
choir of the parish church of Hammersmith, 
is an impaled shield with a blazon of a 
chevron and three owls. This also occurs, 
in both cases above the Crispe arms (Arg., 
on a chevron sa. five horseshoes or), on the 
shield upon the column inside the church 
which bears the heart of the baronet and 
the bust of King Charles. Whose arms are 
these, and how do they come to be on the 
Crispe shield ? H. C. FANsHAWE. 

72, Philbeach Gardens, S.W. 


Heratpic MS. 1x British Musreum.— 
William Herbert, the Corporation librarian, 
refers, in a foot-note appended to p. 227 of 
his ‘ History of the Goldsmiths’ Company,’ 
to ‘* an ancient heraldic MS.” in the Museum, 
which he describes as detailing the arms 
then existing in the church of St. John 
Zachary, in addition to arms depicted on the 
windows of Goldsmiths’ Hall. Can any one 
supply the reference to this MS. ? I made 
recently a cursory examination of all MSS. 
that appeared (from the catalogues) to be 
likely, but could find nothing answering the 
description. Herbert gives no precise date 


for the MS., but heads his extracts ‘‘ Chi- 
chester, Mayor.” There was no Mayor of 
this surname apparently, Robert Chicheley 
(1411-12 and 1421-2) being the nearest 
traceable. The extracts are all of the late 
fourteenth and early fifteenth century. 
Wititram McMurray. 


Frencu Recisters.—Can any 
of your correspondents inform me of the 
whereabouts of the Marriage Registers of 
the French Church in Threadneedle Street 
and at Greenwich ? It is believed that they 
are in private hands. 

Are there any unexplored papers ? 

C. W. L. Carter. 


GEoRGE Romney, 1611: JANE ROMNEY. 
—Can some one tell me where the will is 
of a George Romney, alive in 1611, a 
recusant late of St. Clement Danes, London, 
whose property was estreated ? He was, 
I think, about Appleby and Carlisle c. 1580- 
1590, and probably belonged there, being a 
cousin of Andrew Hylton of Burton, recusant, 
and martyr at Carlisle. I want the names 
of the property and of George Romney’s 
father. Was the latter of Tetbury or 
Ullswater ? 

Also, are there descendants alive, and 
where, of Jane, only sister of Romney the 
painter ? Mrs. Law. 

44, Upper Mall, Hammersinith, W. 


CuuRCHYARD Recorps.—Is there any 
society or club for the collection or printing 
of epitaphs and inscriptions 2? Wishing to 
systematize my collection, I should be glad 
to learn what system is adopted to represent 
different forms and locate the position of 
stones, &c. Cc. R. 8. 

[See the notes by Mr. GreRIsH and Mr. STAPLE- 
TON, ante, pp. 205, 251.) 


Ricuarp Tempie, M.D.—Can any reader 
give me information about Richard Temple, 
M.D., who died 1826? He was author of 
‘The Practice of Physic,’ 8 vols., London, 
1792-3, and physician toe St. Marylebone 
Dispensary in 1802. I want to find out 
whom he married, and what children he had. 

I should be much obliged for answers 
direct. R. Gorpon SMITH. 

2, Manor Road, Brockley, S8.E. 


Lapy STANHOPE: Capt. C. 
Morris.—I should feel most grateful to any 
reader who could inform me of the maiden 
name of Lady William Stanhope, who, after 
her husband’s death, married my _great- 
great-grandfather, Capt. Charles Morris. 
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the bard and song-writer. My grandfather 
married his cousin Miss Scudamore Stanhope 
Morris. 
Please reply direct. R. Boron. 
8, Langham Mansions, Earl’s Court, 8. W. 


SEVENTEENTH - CENTURY BIOGRAPHY.— 
Can any lover of seventeenth-century bio- 
graphy inform me whether there is any small 
history of English literature which treats 
of such minor lights as Samuel Boyse, 
George Psalmanazar, John Oldmixon, John 
Dennis, &e. ? 

Would Nichols’s ‘Literary Anecdotes’ 
supply more exhaustive information than 
Isaac D’Israeli’s works and the notes to 
Pope and Churchill’s poems ? 

Replies direct would be esteemed a favour. 

FREDERICK CHARLES WHITE. 

26, Arran Street, Roath, Cardiff. 


COLERIDGE ON FIREGRATE FOLK-LORE.—- 
I should be much obliged to any one who 
would tell me what is the popular fancy or 
superstition connected with the film on 
the bars of a grate referred to in 8. T. Cole- 
ridge’s ‘Frost at Midnight’ as ‘that 
fluttering stranger.” M. C. D. 


ATKYNS OR ATKINS AND Rican FAMILIES. 
—Mkr. J. B. WarNnewriGut, in his note on 
Mrs. Charlotte Atkyns, referred at 10 8. ix. 
344 to her brother-in-law John Atkyns- 
Wright of Crowsley Park and his wife, née 
Mary Rigail. Now one of my great-grand- 
fathers, whose name was Atkins, also married 
a Miss Rigail. I do not remember the 
Christian names of either of them, but her 
father was, I believe, called Jacob, and 
married a Miss Sutherland. One of my 
mother’s cousins was a godson of Mr. Atkyns- 
Wright. I presume that Mrs. Atkyns- 
Wright and Mrs. Atkins were sisters; and 
perhaps there may have been some relation- 
ship between the husbands. I should be glad 
of any light on the subject. . W.S. 


‘“Hocier,” CHuRCH OFFICIAL.—From 
1607 to 1620 two Hoglers were appointed at 
the Easter Vestry meeting, for each of the 
two divisions—the Marsh and the Upland— 
into which this parish was portioned out, 
their duty being to collect the church-gifts. 
At the meeting held in April, 1620, they are 
called ‘‘Sidesmen & Hoglers’’; and after 
that time the term ‘‘Sidesmen’”’ only is 
used. A new vicar had been instituted in 
March, 1620. What are the derivation and 
meaning of the term ‘ Hogler ” ? 

C. 8. Taytor. 
Banwell Vicarage, Somerset. 


ANGLO-SPANISH AUTHOR.—George Borrow 
says (‘ Bible in Spain,’ ad an. 1837) :— 

‘* His [Mendiza’bal, the famous Spanish Minister 

of Finance] Secretary, a fine, 
man, who, as I was subsequently informed, had 
acquired a name both in English and Spanish litera- 
ture, stood at one end of the table.” 
On this Mr. U. R. Burke, the editor of my 
edition (1907) of the work, observes in a note: 
‘*T have been so far unable to discover the 
name of this gentleman.” 

Has any one been more fortunate since ? 
It would, apart from politics, be interesting 
to learn the name and publications of this- 
bi-linguist—at least in our literature. 

J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester, 


‘ COLLIER’s WATER’: CHARLES PEARSON. 
—Am I correct in attributing this privately 
printed pamphlet, issued in 1862, to Charles 
Pearson ? Although the subject is removed 
from his many projects for City improve- 
ments, there is considerable similarity in 
style, and the title-page bears his favourite 
device of the mace and sword crossed under 
the swordbearer’s cap and the City motto, the 
whole above a locomotive. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


Picot.—I should be glad to 
know the locality and date of death of Col. 
John Pigot. In January, 1778, he is de- 
seribed as of the 59th Regiment. Shortly 
after (July) he was in the 56th; and in 
December of the same year he joined the 
80th. Passing through the 85th (the Buck- 
inghamshire Volunteers), he exchanged in 
1795, vice Hawkins, into the 113th Regiment 
of Foot. He was on full pay until 1798, 
and in September, 1803, was advanced to 
the rank of *‘Colonel in the Army.” He 
was on the Army books until 1807, after 
which date I have lost sight of him. 

Information as to his parentage, marriage, 
and family would be acceptable to 

J. H. R. 

88, Grange Road, Bradford. 


WATERING-PLACE GUIDE, 1803.—Can any 
one throw light on the authorship of the 
following book ?— 

‘* A Guide to all the Watering-Places and Sea- 
Bathing Places; with a Description of the 
Lakes ; a Sketch of a Tour in Wales; and Itin- 
eraries. Illustrated with Maps and Views.”’ 

It purports to be by ‘‘ The Editor of ‘The 
Picture of London,’” and was printed for 
Richard Phillips, 71, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
It contains almost the earliest reference to 
Kent’s Cavern, Torquay. 

Cann Hucues, M.A., F.S.A. 
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WALL-PAPERS. 
(11S. i. 268.) 


On repapering a room in Bradbourne Hall, 
‘Derbyshire, in 1882, I found, partly covered 
by an old oak cupboard, considerable 
remains of quite early eighteenth-century 
Wall-paper, of pale-green tint, with a flowing 
pattern in darker colour on it. This paper 
was made in squares of about twenty inches, 
and I was able to rescue two or more com- 
plete pieces. It had been printed on rather 
thick paper from Wood-cut blocks, and each 
square was nailed up with coarse iron tacks 
about one and a half inches apart, each tack 
being run through squares or washers of 
brown leather, so that both tack-heads 
and washers showed all round each square 
of paper. It is possible that this wall- 
paper was of late seventeenth-century date. 
Bradbourne Hall in the lower Peak is a 
picturesque house, almost unaltered, of the 
time of James I., having been then fashioned 
from the canonical house of the Augustins 
of Dunstable. It was just the place—‘‘ far 
from the madding crowd ”—where curious 
details of domestic decorations would sur- 
vive. ALBERT HARTSHORNE. 


An old German book states that wall- 
sag were introduced into England from 

hina, where they had been in use from 
times immemorable; and according to 
Joel Munsell’s ‘Chronology of Paper and 
Paper-Making’ (Albany, 1870), the manu- 
facture of wall-paper was begun (in England?) 
about 1640, as a substitute for the ancient 
hangings of tapestry or cloth. Neither book 
gives any authority for the statement. 

L. K. 


In my old house, rebuilt circa 1680 by a 
collateral ancestor, the dining-room has a 
panelled dado, and the wall above was 
decorated with a stencilled pattern on the 
plaster. The same pattern was used in the 
hall, where we were able to save a bit large 
enough to show the style. A bead was 
placed round it, and it has been kept un- 
touched. In the room above the dining- 
room, also with a panelled dado, the plaster 
bears no sign of any pattern; but some 
years ago, when one of the panels was taken 
out to be reset, we found fragments of wall- 
paper which had apparently slipped down 
from above. The largest bit, some thirty 
inches square, my father caused to be 
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framed and glazed, and hung up in the hall 
near the stencilled plaster. The paper, to 
which an early eighteenth or late seventeenth 
century date has been assigned, is very thick, 
almost like soft board, and appears to have 
been printed in blocks of about two feet 
square. The deep brick-red ground is 
adorned with black spots between isolated 
designs of an irregular ovoid shape, and 
decidedly of a Chinese type. I have never 
been able to get much information about 
it, and, like W. P. D.S., I want to know 
more about this form of mural decoration. 
E. E. STREET. 
Winchester. 


At Garrick’s Villa, Hampton, is, or was 
quite recently, an early example of wall- 
paper. It was obtained from China in 
1750 by Dr. Garrick, as mentioned in his 
published letters, and used to decorate the 
walls of a large room on the first floor. 

A. 


In 1692 the first patent for paper hang- 
ings was obtained by William Bayly, and it 
is the earliest notice I have been able to 
find regarding this inexpensive and con- 
venient form of decoration :— 

** William and Mary, by the grace of God, &c. ; 
and all to whom these presents shall come greeting. 

‘Whereas William Bayly hath by his humble 
petition represented unto us, that he hath by his 
industry, and his great expense, found out and 
invented, ‘A new Art or invention for printing 
all sorts of paper of all sorts of figures and colours 
whatsoever, with several engines made of brass 
and such other like metals, with fire, without any 
paint or stain, which will be useful for hanging of 
rooms, and such like uses,’ and that the said 
invention hath not been hitherto known or 
practised by any of our subjects, and hath humbly 
prayed us to grant him our Letters Patents for 
the sole use thereof....”’ 

The above is taken from ‘ The History of 
Paper Hangings,’ by George H. Morton 
(Liverpool, 1875). Also see ‘An Essay on 
the Invention of Engraving and Printing 
in Chiaro-Oscuro,’ &¢e., by J. B. Jackson 
(1754), Brit. Mus. Library, from which an 
extract appears in ‘The Encyclopedia 
Brit.,’ vol. xvii. p. 38d. Tom JONES. 


Does my good friend W. P. D. S. know 
‘Old-Time Wall-Papers,’ by Kate Sanbon, 
New York, 1905? It is, I believe, well-nigh 
the only work on the subject, and, as it con- 
tains a large number of reproductions of old 
is especially interesting. 

consulted the copy in the Art Museum, 
South Kensington, press-mark 57a; but 
unfortunately the Museum does not possess 
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a single early specimen. The authorities 
have, however, recently purchased a pair of 
paper curtains, the design on which points 
to their being of late eighteenth - century 
production. 

W. P. D.S.’s notes of where early examples 
may be found are valuable, and it is to be 
hoped that other readers may add to his 
list, as from inquiries I have made in the most 
likely business quarters it appears highly 
probable that few, if any, old pattern-books 
have survived. GEORGE NOTTER. 

10, Priestwood, Highgate, N. 


I believe there still exists on the walls of 
the billiard-room at Markeaton Hall, co. 
Derby, an early example of a Chinese wall- 
paper. I cannot remember it sufficiently to 
suggest a date. To the best of my recollec- 
tion, it consists of panels of subject-pictures 
upon a small-patterned ground. 

P. D. M. 


De GUILEVILLE AND Bunyan (I1 S. i. 
247).—The book Mr. STAPLETON MARTIN 
desires to find is no doubt ‘ A Study of the 
Sources of Bunyan’s Allegories, with Special 
Reference to Deguileville’s ‘* Pilgrimage of 
Man,” by James B. Wharey (Baltimore, 
J. H. Furst Company, 1904). 

G. C. Moore Sirs. 


A paragraph on the interesting parallel 
between ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress * and ‘ Le 
Pélerinage de ’Homme’ of De Guileville 
will be found in Chambers’s ‘ Cyclopedia 
of English Literature,’ last edition, 1901, 
vol. i. p. 722. It is there stated that ‘ Le 
Pélerinage de Homme,’ englished by Lyd- 
gate as ‘ The Pilgrimage of the Life of Man,’ 
was printed by Dr. Furnivall for the Early 
English Text Society, Part I., 1899. 

W. Scorrt. 

{[Mr. J. T. Loomis of Washington also refers to 
Mr. Wharey’s book. | 


AppiIson’s MATERNAL ANCESTRY (10 S. x. 
201, 292, 355).—William Guls(t)on became 
Rector of Thrapston, Northants, in 1573 
(Bridges, ‘ Northamptonshire,’ vol. ii. p. 381). 
He compounded for firstfruits 7 June, 1574, 
his bondsmen being Augustine Lowton of 
St. Faith’s parish, London, stationer, and 
John Hudleston of Thrapston, generosus. 

Thrapston register contains the following 
baptisms :— 

6 March, 1575. Theodore Gulson. 

1 Jan., 1577. John, son of William Gulson. 

The dates are apparently not Old Style, 
the year beginning on 1 January in this book, 


William Guls(t)on compounded for the 
firstfruits of Wymondham 17 June, 1578, his 
bondsmen being William Freman of St. 
Sepulchre’s parish, London, innholder, and 
Richard Wilkinson of the same parish, wax- 
chandler. 

The marriage licence allegations of Leices- 
ter Archdeaconry give the marriages of two 
of his daughters :— 

1604. Joseph Stubbs of Knipton and 

Mary Gulson. 
1614. Henry Waite of Wymondham and 
Susanna Gulson. 

Mrs. Waite married, secondly, Thomas 
Byett, and was living his wife on 17 Nov., 
1657 ; see will of that date (proved P.C.C., 
1 Wooton, 29 Jan., 1657/8) of her son Henry 
Waite. 

Dr. Theodore Gulston (Goulston) must 
have been the eldest son of William Gulston. 
‘D.N.B.’ apparently errs in stating that 
he was born in 1572. He married Helen, 
daughter of George Sotherton, but died s.p. 
In his will he refers to his parents as 
follows :— 

“T do give unto my father William Gulston and 
to my mother Elizabeth his wife 20/. apiece.” 

“*T desire my executrix, in case my father and 
mother fall into want and not able to maintain 
themselves, that she will maintain them and relieve 
their necessities.” 

William and Elizabeth Guls(t)on were 
probably married in 1573 or 1574. Any 
information about her parentage would be 
welcome. G. O. BELLEWES. 

3, Carlyle Gardens, Cheyne Row, 8.W. 


SEVENTEENTH - CENTURY QUOTATIONS 
(10 S. x. 127, 270, 356, 515; xi. 356; xii. 
217).—With regard to No. 13, 

Nutrit ubi implumes peregrina Ciconia foetus, 

Ad nidos abies consita primo [sic] fuit, 
see George Buchanan’s ‘ Paraphrasis 
Librum Psalmorum,” civ. 16, 17 :— 

Nec minus arboribus succi genitabilis humor 
Sufficitur, cedro Libanum frondente coronas, 
Alitibus nidos : abies tibi consita surgit, 
Nutrit ubi implumes peregrina ciconia foetus. 

Under No. 9, to the reference in Pliny’s 
‘ Natural History ’ supplied by H. K. St. J.8., 
may be added Philip Camerarius’s ‘ Hore 
Subsecive sive meditationes Historic,’ 
Centuria I. cap. xi. (*‘ Angues ex medulla 
cadaueris humani nasci’’), where, among 
other illustrative examples, is a story about 
the body of Charles Martel, given on the 
authority of R. Gaguinus and Aimilius (i.e. 
Paulus Amilius of Verona). 

Epwarp BENSLY, 


in 
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CATALOGUES OF MSS. (11 S. i. 204, 251).— 
As one taking a considerable degree of 
interest in the preservation and accessibility 
of certain classes of MSS. and records, I have 
followed T. C.’s usefully suggestive note and 
the reply of V.H.I.L1I.C.1.V. with the 
deepest interest. While it appeared to me 
that a complete series of catalogues of 
private collections of MSS. would be 
very desirable, I can understand that 
inconvenience to individual owners might 
well result from their compilation, as 
suggests. 

There is, however, one query that I should 
like to put to the latter correspondent. 
How are the mass of the ‘‘ competent 
researchers,’’ to whom he expresses himself 


willing to afford access to his MSS., to learn | p 


of their existence unless they are referred 
to in some public catalogue somewhere. 
W. McM. 


SCOTCHMEN IN FRANCE (11 S. i. 48, 173).— 
One of the above was Adam King, a mem- 
ber of a family sometime seated at Barra, 
near Auld Meldrum, Aberdeenshire (vide ‘A 
Great Archbishop of Dublin, Wm. King, 
D.D.’), described in Dempster’s ‘ Hist. Eccles. 
Gentis Scotorum qua viri sanctitate, literis, 
dignitatibus toto orbe Illustres,’ &c., 1627, as 

* Adamus Regius, vulgo Kyng, Edinburgensis, 
bonis artibus instructissimus, ad miraculum usque 
doctus, maximo auditorum concursu philosophiam 
Parisiis docuit, et mathematicas, in quibus 
facile eo seculo princeps habebatur. Venit in 
Academiam Parisiensem, anno 1585, vivit adhuc 
Edinburgi, et in senio erudito advocati munus 
gloriose implet.”’ 

He was author of several poems in Latin 
printed by Dr. Arthur Johnstone of Aberdeen 
in ‘ Delitize Poetarum Scotorum hujus evi 
illustrium,” Amsterdam, 1637; and _ he 
edited and translated into English a small 
8vo now in the British Museum :— 

“Ane Cathechisme or schort Instruction of 
Christian Religion drawen out of the scripturs 
and ancient Doctours compyled by the Godlie 
and lerned father Peter Canisius, Doctour in 
Theologie. With ane Kallendar perpetuale, &c. 
maid be M. Adame King, professeur of Philosophe 
and Mathematixis at Paris. At Paris, Imprented 
be Peter Hyry, 1588.” 

CuHaRLEs S. Kine, Bt. 

St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


SHROVE Monpay : Cottop Monpay (11 S.. 


i. 288).—Hone’s ‘ Every-day Book,’ vol. i., 
Feb. 14, says :— 

‘“*Collop Monday.—The Monday before Shrove 
Monday is so called because it was the last day of 
flesh-eating before Lent, and our ancestors cut 
their fresh meat into collops, or steaks, for salting 
or hanging up till Lent was over; and hence, in 


many places, it is still a custom to have eggs and 
collops, or slices of bacon, at dinner on this day..... 

‘** Polydore Virgil affirms of this season and its 
delicacies, that it sprung from the feasts of 
Bacchus, which were celebrated in Rome with 
rejoicings and festivity at the same period. This 
therefore, is another adaptation of the Romish 
church from the heathens ; and it is observed by 
Brand, that on Shrove Monday, it was a custom 
with the boys at Eton to write verses concerning 
Bacchus, in all kinds of metre, which were affixed 
to the college doors, and that Bacchus’ verses ‘ are 
still written and put up on this day.’ The Eton 
practice is doubtless a remnant of the Catholic 


custom,”’ 
: R. A. Ports. 


The day was called Goodtide Monday 
(Gudtydmonday) in 1426, as appears from 
‘The Coventry Leet Book’ (E.E.T.S.), 
. 103, a note to which refers to ‘ E.D.D.,’ 
** Gooddit.”” I am unable to give a ‘ N.E.D.’ 
reference. H. P. L. 


The ‘Century’ and the ‘Standard’ 
dictionaries mention Shrove Monday. Fos- 
broke’s ‘ Antiquities,> p. 646, speaks of 
Collop or Shrove Monday. Tom JONEs. 

(Mr. F, A. RussEtt also thanked for reply.] 


PLAINS =: TIMBER-DENUDED LANDS 
(10 S. xii. 81, 194, 238).—I have noted an 
instance in which ‘‘ plain ” is clearly opposed 
to ‘‘ wood,” assuming that the Latin plano 
here equates the English ‘plain,’ which 
I think is undoubtedly the case. This 
passage occurs in a charter of Gilbert de 
Clare, Ist Earl of Pembroke (d. 1149), 
printed in extenso by Dr. Round in his 
‘ Studies on the Red Book of the Exchequer,’ 
pp- 8-9. The relevant clause runs :—~ 

**Preterea decimam de Cupefald in messe, in 
vitulis, in agris, in porcis, in easeis, et in omnibus 
que decimari debent more catholico tam in nemore 
quam in plano fideliter annuo.” 

G. H. WHITE. 

Lowestoft. 


“Bruck” (11 S. i. 287).—Duly entered 
as a Shetland and Orkney word in the ‘ Eng. 
Dial. Dict.,’ with a quotation; and fully 
explained. 

Brock is likewise duly entered as known 
in Scotland, Ireland, and four English 
dialects in four senses, including ‘‘ broken 
victuals,” in the same neglected work. 
And the etymology is given at p. 410, viz., 
from A.-S. broccan, dat. pl., fragments, as 
occurring in Matthew xv. 37, in the Hatton 
MS. of the A.-S. Gospels. 

I wonder when the existence of the 
‘E.D.D.’ will become generally known ; 
it was finished in 1905. 

Water W. SKEAT. 
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Orkney and Shetland bruk is pure Old 
Norse, meaning a crowd, heap, &c. The 
word occurs in Orkney as early as 1154, 
when it is stated that Earl Erlend’s body was 
found under a para-briék, a heap of seaweed. 
The English dialect word broke, leavings or 
remnants of food, &c., is M.E. broke, pp. 
broken. The English word break is un- 
known to Scandinavian idioms; the corre- 
sponding word in O.N. brytia, to chop or 
break, still survives in the Shetland dialect 
as brit. ALFRED W. JOHNSTON. 

29, Ashburnham Mansions, Chelsea. 


Sir Joun Suckiine (11 S. i. 281).—Mr. 
THoRN-DrvurRy’s valuable notes should be 
welcome to every reader of Suckling, and 
they have already been utilized in annotating 
one copy of the poet’s works in Mr Hazlitt’s 
edition. In a case of this kind an editor 
has to encounter uncommon difficulties. 
Various Caroline lyrists wrote in the same 
key, and produced results with such a 
strong family likeness that indisputable 
evidence alone can finally establish individual 
authorship. The prevalence of miscellanies 
also tended to produce misunderstanding and 
confusion. Carew, Corbet, and others may 
possibly have been credited with work that 
is not theirs, just as Suckling’s editors 
may have occasionally attributed to him 
what really belongs to another. 

It is surprising that Mr. Hazlitt should 
not have discovered some of the facts now 
disclosed, for he seems to have examined 
the contemporary anthologies. Annotating 
the Rev. Alfred Suckling’s bibliography of 
the poet’s publications, he says: ‘‘ Nearly 
all the printed and manuscript miscellanies 
of the seventeenth century contain some of 
his pieces.» This is a comprehensive state- 
ment, which presumably covers a reference 
to Playford and the rest. With regard to 
‘Sir John Suckling’s Answer,’ the editor 
deserves credit for his hesitation. Under 
the poem itself he queries his own intimation 
that it is ‘‘ now first printed,” while in a 
note to the prefatory memoir, p. xliv, he 
expresses a doubt as to its authenticity. 
“These lines,” he writes, ‘‘ with certain 


_hecessary corrections, are inserted among 


the Poems; but it is very doubtful, on the 
whole, whetherthey are really from Suckling’s 
pen,” About the cantilena ‘‘I come from 
England into France,” he is disposed to 
accept Sir Henry Ellis’s attribution, pru- 
dently observing at the same time that, if 
the lyric was Suckling’s, “it was a very early 
production, even if (which is probable) it 
was not written quite so early as 1623.” 


The title ‘Lutea Allison,’ with which 
Suckling heads a frank address to a fair 
damsel, perplexes Mr. Hazlitt, who appends 
to the lyric the note, ‘‘ Query, Lucia.” 
But is there any difficulty? The young 
lady, with roses in her cheeks and cherries 
on her lips (as the poet gallantly avers), 
probably had wealth of golden hair, which 
would receive romantic indication through 
the appropriate use of the Latin epithet. 

THomas BAYNE. 


Str T. BROWNE ON OtyBtus’s Lamp (11 8. 
i. 227, 290).—-F ull references to early printed 
and MS. sources for the extraordinary 
legend of Olibius’s lamp are given, with the 
two forged inscriptions, by Mommsen on 
p. 22* of vol. v., part i., of the ‘Corpus 
Inscriptionum Latinarum.* The date of the 
alleged discovery (at Este, in the territory 
of Padua) was not 1550, as in the extract 
from The Family Herald, but about 1500 
(1498 according to one version of the story ; 
according to another, ‘‘annum circiter 
millesimum quingentesimum ”’). 

There can be no doubt that the ‘ N.E.D’ 
under ‘ Olibian * has made a curious mistake. 
A similar legend occurs in the ‘ Gesta 
Romanorum,’ clviii. EDWARD BENSLY. 


Wirrat (11 S. i. 290).—We know from 
the ‘ Anglo-Saxon Chronicle’* that the old 
name was Wir-heaih, which see in the 
dictionary. The A.-S. wir is our ‘* wire,” 
but it also was used to denote ‘‘ a myrtle.” 
Healh is the modern haugh, duly explained 
in the ‘N.E.D.’ Isaac Taylor suggests 
that Wirral meant a haugh where bog- 
myrtles grew. This guess is possible ; but 
how it can be proved is quite another story. 

WatteR W. SKEAT. 

(Mr. T. W. Huck and H. P. L. also thanked for 

replies. } 


ForBESs MACKENZIE HOUR OF ELEVEN” 
(11 S. i. 268).—The Act for the Better 
Regulation of Public-Houses in Scotland 
(16 and 17 Vict. c. 67), popularly known as 
the ‘“‘ Forbes Mackenzie Act,” was passed 
in 1853. It derived its popular designation 
from its introducer, Mr. William Forbes 
Mackenize, M.P. for Peebles-shire. Among 
other provisions it enacted that no liquor 
should be sold by hotel-keepers, publicans, 
or grocers after eleven o'clock at night. 
Mr. Forbes Mackenzie sat for Peebles-shire 
from 1837 to 1852. In the latter year he 
was elected M.P. for Liverpool, but was 
unseated on petition. He died in 1862. 
His father, Colin Mackenzie of Portmore, 
was an intimate friend of Sir Walter Scott 
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with whom also the legislator was on 
friendly terms. As Sir Walter was dead 
more than twenty years before the Forbes 
Mackenzie Act became law, it was, of course, 
impossible that he could have used the ex- 
pression ‘‘ Forbes Mackenzie hour of eleven ”* 


in the sense indicated above. W. Scorr. 
Stirling. 

Of this phrase Sir Walter Scott knew 
nothing. The Forbes Mackenzie Act for 


regulating public-houses in Scotland did 
not become law until 1853; and when 
William Chambers wrote as he did about 
Miss Ritchie’s rule of 1810 or thereabout, 
he merely meant to remind a reader that she 
had anticipated the wisdom of a subsequent 
legislator who limited a day’s sale of liquor 
to 11 P.M. St. SwitTHIN. 


This phrase came into existence only in 
the early years of the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century, when an Act of Parliament 
was promoted by Forbes Mackenzie, M.P., 
and passed. Among other things it enjoined 
the closing of all public-houses at 11 P.M. 
A shorter designation is ‘* Forbes’ hour,” 
which will be found in a quotation contributed 
by me to the ‘ E.D.D.,’ s.v. 

ALEX. WARRACK. 

Oxford. 


An English analogy is furnished by an 
expression common for some time after the 
passing of the Licensing Act of 1872 at the 
instance of Mr. H. A. Bruce (afterwards 
Lord Aberdare), that, when 11 p.m. 
had come, the clock ‘‘struck Bruce.” 
Some deliberately humorous publicans, in- 
deed, had the name ‘‘ Bruce ’”’ substituted 
on their clocks for the usual numerals XI. 

POLITICIAN. 


(G. 8. D. and T. F. D. also thanked for replies. ] 


AUTHORS OF QuOTATIONS WANTED (11 S. 
i. 269, 316, 335).—C. B. W.’s sixteenth 
quotation, ‘‘Rumbling in pebble-stones ” 
(Leigh Hunt, ‘ Description of a Hot Day ’), 
is not improbably an imperfect reminiscence 
of the following, from Ambrose Phillips’s 
‘Fourth Pastoral’ :— 
Nor valley brook that, hid by alders, speeds 
O’er pebbles, warbling...... 
R. A. Ports. 


Court GumpEs (11 S. i. 289).—Boyle’s 
‘Court Guide,’ 1792, is, I think, the first 
and earliest of its kind; but a good deal of 
information about the London residences of 
other than merchants and business men will 
be found in ‘The New Complete Guide? 


(otherwise * Baldwin’s New Complete Guide’). 
This was not issued regularly every year. 
I have the 12th (1770), 13th (1771), and the 
15th (1777) editions (7.e. issues). Doubtless 
these and the earlier issues are to be found 
in the B.M. 
‘The Gentleman’s Register’ (otherwise 
‘ Rider’s British Merlin’), of which I have 
a copy of the second (or 1749) edition, may 
also be consulted with advantage, although 
it does not pretend to be a ‘‘ Court Guide.’ 
W. RoBeERtTs. 


“Matias Rice” (11 S. i. 128, 295).— 
Why not consult the ‘English Dialect 
Dictionary’? It gives rig, ‘“‘the space 
between furrows in a ploughed field, a 
measure of land’’; which, by the way, is 
one of the commonest of all provincial words. 
And, again, it has mallace, mallus, ‘* the 
marsh-mallow.” And the ‘N.E.D.’ tells 
us that mallows, pl., is frequently used instead 
of mallow, singular. So that mallas rigg 
simply means ‘* Mallows ridge.” No doubt 
it was a spot where mallows once grew. 

WaLtTeR W. SKEAT. 


Sir JoHN CHADWOoRTH (11 8. i. 129).— 
Mr. Stocken’s notes are entirely opposed 
to the categorical statements made by 
Anthony Munday in my edition of Stow’s 
‘Survey’ (1618). It is there stated (p. 663) 
that Chadworth was Mayor in 1401, and in 
1428 gave a ‘* Parsonage house, a Revestrie, 
and Church yard” to the parish of St. 
Mildred’s, Bread Street; that this parson- 
age was burnt to the ground in 1485; and 
that the parson and his man lost their lives 
in the fire. 

It is also stated that, notwithstanding his 
being so great a benefactor to the church, 
Chadworth’s monument was pulled down ; 
and that Thomas Hall, Salter, 1582, Thomas 
Collins, Salter, Alderman, and Sir Ambrose 
Nicholas, Salter, Mayor 1575, were buried 
in Sir John Chadworth’s vault in that church. 

Wn. NorRMAN. 


According to ‘A List of some Eminent 
Members of the Mercers’ Company of 
London’ (1872) John Chadworth filled the 
office of Warden in the years 1401 and 1407. 

JOHN T. PaGE. 


S. T. CoLeRIDGE Purasss (11 8. i. 310).— 
Both the phrases ‘‘ An owl mangling a poor 
dead nightingale * and ‘‘O ye who honour 
the name of man, rejoice that this Walpole 
is called a Lord,” which were used by S. T. 
Coleridge over the hapless Chatterton, are 
recorded in Joseph Cottle’s ‘ Early Recollec- 
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tions,’ 1837, i. 35-6. They seem to have 
formed part of a suppressed note to Cole- 
ridge’s monody on Chatterton. 

W. P. CourTNEY. 


Mary, QUEEN OF Scots: LADIEs-IN- 
WAITING AT ANTWERP (10 S. xii. 489; 115. 
i. 73).—In his ‘ Fotheringhay and Mary, 
Queen of Scots * (1886), Cuthbert Bede says 
that two of her women and four of her men 
were reluctantly allowed to attend her 
execution and that the two former were 
Jane Kennedy and Elizabeth Curle. A 
foot-note adds :— 

** Dr. Lingard calls her ‘Elspeth’Curle. Froude 
erroneously says, ‘Elizabeth Kennedy and Curle’s 
young wife, Barbara Mowbray.’ ” 


JOHN T. PAGE. 


Barbara Curle and Gillies Mowbray went 
to Antwerp after Mary’s death, lived there 
some time, and are buried in the church of St. 
Andrew there. Barbara and Gillies Mow- 
bray were the younger daughters of the Laird 
of Barnbougle, the estate now belonging 
to the Earl of Rosebery. The ruins of the 
dwelling-house are still to be seen in his 
grounds. Barbara married Gilbert Curle 
one of Queen Mary’s secretaries. There were 
two older daughters (one the mother of the 
Admirable Crichton) and one younger. 

Barbara Curle with Jean Kennedy wit- 
nessed the execution of their mistress, and 
bequeathed her portrait to the Scotch College 
at Douai. Jean Kennedy married Sir 
Andrew Melville. She was drowned in the 
Firth of Forth when going to meet Anne of 
Denmark, bride to James VI., to whose 
household she had been attached. 

SaxE-DANE. 


**Farrery”’ (11 S. i. 287).—Of course 
this ignorantly formed word is not in the 
‘N.E.D.’ The word fairy (F. féerie) is the 
right form to express “ fairy-land,” as is 
duly explained in that monumental work. 
The extraordinary use of the modern 
English fairy, which actually makes it 
express what was properly called a fay, 
is only paralleled by the use of paynim (a 
short form of paganism) to express a pagan / 

WALTER W. SKEAT. 


Mayor Farquuar, 15tH Foot 
(11S. i. 128)—Major Farquhar was gazetted 
lieutenant-colonel of the 15th Foot in 1758, 
the colonel commanding at the time being 
General Jeffrey (afterwards Lord) Amherst. 
The regiment saw service in Scotland during 
the rebellion of 1745-6, and afterwards in 
America in 1758; it took a distinguished 


part in the capture of Louisburg and shared 
in the glories of Quebec, and was subse- 
quently sent to the West India islands. 

The campaigns thus indicated probably 
covered the period of Farquhar’s military 
service. His name disappears from the 
list of officers of the 15th Regiment previous 
to 1768. Perhaps the ‘ Historical Records 
of the 15th (East Yorkshire) Regiment, 
1685-1848,’ published at London by Parker, 
1848, may afford further information. 

W. Scort. 


‘* Dew Drop Inn” (11 S. i. 246).—There 
is a public-house with this sign in the Wood- 
pecker Road, New Cross, 8.E.; but it is a 
modern house, between only thirty and 
forty years old. A. RHODES. 


There is, or was a few years ago, a ‘* Dew 
Drop Inn” in Clifton Road, New Cross 
Road, near Deptford Broadway. 

J. Ho~tpeN MacMIcHaekL. 


Tue Prince FrepD” Satire (11 S. i. 
148, 292).—There is no doubt that such lines 
as those in the satirical epitaph beginning 
with 

Here lies Fred, 

Who was alive and is dead. 
were a ‘‘ common form ” in such productions 
at one time. 

Mr. A. F. Rossrns quotes a similar set 
from the Hist. MSS. Commission’s Second 
Report on Lord Egmont’s collection. Another 
will be found in the notes of Hals on the 
history of Cornwall (sub Egloshayle parish). 
Speaking of a notorious attorney called 
Hoblyn, he asserts that the following 
‘*taunting was fixed upon his 
grave ‘“‘by an unknown but arch hand,” 
viz., 

Here lies Ned, 

I am glad he’s dead ; 

If there must be another, 

I wish ’twere his brother, 

And for the good of the nation 
His whole relaticn. 


W. P. CourTNEY. 


Tue Brazits (11 S. i. 189).—For many 
reasons Brazil was thought very little about 
for quite a century after its discovery ; but 
with the beginning of the seventeenth century 
French, Spaniards, and Dutch engaged in a 
series of conflicts with the Portuguese (and 
with one another) for possession of the land. 
The Dutch had by far the best success ; 
and when the revolution in Portugal gave 
to that state independence and a native 
sovereign, the Dutch, as enemies of Spain, 
became friends of the Portuguese ; and the 
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latter confirmed the title of their new allies 
to the seven Brazilian provinces which they 
had conquered. This division of territory 
gave rise to the name of the Brazils—an 
appellation which long remained in common 
use. The Dutch, however, soon began to 
oppress the Portuguese colonists; and, 
after several conflicts, the matter was at 
last settled by a pecuniary compensation, 
which left Portugal in peaceful possession 
of the whole country. A spirited sketch 
of the early history of Brazil will be found 
in the ‘ Ency. Brit.’ 

The present official title, ‘‘ Republica 
dos Estados Unidos do Brazil,” seems 
reminiscent of the old-fashioned name. 

HERBERT B. CLAYTON. 

39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane. 


The name was used in the plural evidently 
in allusion to the twenty great provinces into 
which the country is divided. Brazil is 
spoken of as the Brazils in Brookes-Findlay’s 
‘Gazetteer,’ 1857, but not in Keith John- 
ston’s ‘ Library Gazetteer,’ 1880. - 

J. Ho~tpEN MacMIcHae.. 


With regard to the name the Brazils, 
the plural name of countries was common 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
The East and West Indies is a case in point. 
Bomba was described as King of the Two 
Sicilies ; where the other Sicily was situate 
it is difficult to say, probably on the main- 
land. The Czar Nicholas was called 
“Emperor of all the Russias,’® as Russia 
extended from Europe and Asia to America 
in those days. Brvutvs. 


{Mr. W. Scort also thanked for reply. ] 


‘Tue History oF BULLANABEE’ (11 S. i. 
48).—Between 1824 and 1826 Otto von 
Kotzebue, a captain in the Russian naval 
service, and son of Kotzebue, the German 
novelist and dramatist, made a voyage into 
the Pacific Ocean, and discovered two 
islands. His companion Dr. Eschholz pub- 
lished an account of the voyage and dis- 
covery in London, while Kotzebue himself 
issued his narrative in St. Petersburg after 
his return. I presume the London publica- 
tion to be the book which bears the name 
of ‘The History of Bullanabee.’ Dr. Esch- 
holz, no doubt, was the author. 

W. Scorr. 


CLOTHES AND THEIR INFLUENCE (10 S. xii. 
468; 11 S. i. 76, 152, 212).—M. N. G. 
refers to a story in a book on Italy by 
Rudolphe Rey, telling that King Bomba, 
when a youth in command of a Neapolitan 


regiment of foot soldiers, desired to alter 
the uniform thereof, and received the reply 
of his father as follows: ‘‘ Dress them as 
you like, they will always run away.” I 
plead ignorance of Rudolphe Rey; but a 
similar story, more emphatic and to the 
point, is still in vogue at Naples concerning 
the early military experiences of some 
Bourbon prince (as witness the toys existing 
in my time at the palace of Caserta), who, 
on being shown a new form of breastplate in 
metal, asserted it would more suitably 
adorn another portion of the wearer than 
that intended by the inventor. 

This answer is indicative of the gross wit 
which King Bomba was noted for sharing 
all his life with his lazzaroni subjects. 

WILLIAM MERCER. 


NOTTINGHAM EARTHENWARE TOMBSTONES: 
CopE oR CoaDE (11 S. i. 189, 255, 312).— 
I am under the impression that the monu- 
ment erected to Warren Hastings in Dayles- 
ford Churchyard is of buff terra-cotta. It 
has the name of Code or Coade cut or im- 
pressed upon it where the sculptor’s or 
mason’s name is usually marked. Can any 
reader refer me to sources in which informa- 
tion as to this Code or Coade may be found ? 
There are some vases by him in the grounds 
of Marino at Clontarf, near Dublin (formerly 
the seat of Lord Charlemont, but now in the 
occupation of the Christian Brothers). 
Other works of his are a monument in Old 
Battersea Parish Church, and the enrich- 
ments of a memorial fountain (erected, 
I think, by the Duke or Duchess of Rutland) 
on the west side of Merrion Square, Dublin. 

Code or Coade is not to be found in the 
‘D.N.B.,> and I have made sporadic in- 
quiries about him for many years without 
success. His work is of the style popularly 
known as that of the brothers Adam, and 
is of great beauty and high artistic finish, 
and is, so far as I have seen examples of 
it, always in light buff or biscuit-coloured 
terra-cotta. I am sorry not to be more 
accurate as to the spelling of Code or Coade’s 
name, but I am writing this away from home. 
and am unable to ‘‘ verify my —— 


‘ANNE OF GEIERSTEIN’: THE COMMAND- 
MENTS (11 S. i. 185, 252).—On the various 
ways of dividing the Ten Commandments 
see the articles entitled ‘Commandments of 
God? in ‘A Catholic Dictionary* and in 
‘The Catholic Encyclopedia * now in course 
of publication. The Council of Trent, and 
the Lutherans, except those of the school of 
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Bucer, follow St. Augustine. The Orientals 
and the non-Lutheran Protestants follow 
Philo, Josephus, and Origen. 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Pror. SKEAT queries when the Ten Com- 
mandments were first divided as at present. 
If he turns to the ‘ Antiquities ’ of. Josephus 
iii. 5, § 3, he will find that that author divides 
them as the Church of England does, and 
it is clear that he merely records the custom 
of his countrymen. A. BD. 


HEINE on Kant (ll S. i. 247).—Heine 
deduces a sort of parallel between Kant and 
Robespierre in his ‘ History of Religion and 
Philosophy in Germany.’ _ [ quote the follow- 
ing sentence from Prof. Tout, occurring in a 
sketch of Heine :— 

“* Nothing can be more perversely brilliant and 
witty than his [Heine’s] account of Kant abolish- 
ing God as Robespierre executed Louis XVL., 
and restoring a Deity asa postulate ofthe Practical 
Reason because of the dismal face of his old servant 
Lampe.” 


W. Scort. 


Lampe was the name of Kant’s servant, 
whom he had to dismiss, after an 
attendance during thirty years, on account 
of misconduct, in 1802. Nevertheless, Kant 
left to Lampe by his will a life annuity of 
40 thaler (6/.). Cf. ‘Immanuel Kant’s 
Biographie,” by F. W. Schubert (Leipsic, 
1842), pp. 200-201. H. Kress. 


See C. G. Leland’s translation (Heine- 
mann, 1892) of Heine’s ‘Germany,’ vol. i. 
p. 151. Joun B. WaArINEWRIGHT. 


[Mr. M. L. R. BReEsLAR’s longer reply has been 
forwarded to the querist.] 


‘* BLUESTOCKING ”: ORIGIN OF THE TERM 
{ll S. i. 222).—The following paragraph 
appeared in The Morning Herald and Daily 
Advertiser of 10 Dec., 1783 (p. 3, col. 2) :— 

“4 division is said to have taken place among 
the Blue Stockings, owing to a dispute which arose 
at Mrs. V- y’s [? Mrs. Vesey’s] at their last 
meeting, and would probably have been attended 
with serious consequences, but for the timely 
interposition of some unlettered auditors. Mrs. 
M [? Mrs. Montagu] is said to be at the head 
of the seceding party, which, we are informed, has 
already come to a resolution of instituting a club 
in opposition to the Blues.” 

The last of the clique is stated to have been 
Miss Monckton, afterwards Countess of Cork, 
who died in 1840. See further The Penny 
Post, 1 March, 1874; The Literary Gazette 
during 1842; and as to the Blue-Stocking 
Club of New York, The Queen, 6 June, 1868. 
J. Ho~tpeEN MacMIcHAEL. 


Whatever may be the origin of the term 
** Bluestocking,”’ it has been long under- 
stood to apply—in days when men looked 
askance at the higher education of women, 
and thought it altogether out of place—to 
those who pursued it in spite of the pre- 
judice and opposition it entailed. In view 
of the fact that this prejudice has largely 
broken down, and that women receive 
University degrees and reside in University 
colleges, the word seems to have lost its 
significance. Who was it that, in the days 
when opposition was at its height, summed 
up the question thus: ‘‘The stockings 
cannot be too blue if the petticoats are long 
enough to cover them”? Was it not one 
of our Lord Chancellors ? 

J. Foster PALMer. 

(The saying is due, we think, to Jeffrey ; 
assigned to him, at any rate, in ‘A Budget of 
Anecdotes.’ ] 


Loe Cornwatt (11 8. i. 129, 
255, 296).—Washington Irving, in a note to 
his essay on ‘ Christmas Eve,’ speaks of the 
burning of the Yule clog as not restricted 
to one part of England. He says :— 

“The Yule clog is still burnt in many farm- 
houses kitchens in England, particularly 
in the North, and there are several superstitions 
connected with it among the peasantry. If a 
squinting person come to the house while it is 
burning, or a person barefooted, it is considered 
an ill omen. The brand remaining from the 
Yule clog is carefully put away to light the next 
year’s Christmas fire,”’ 

W. 


A strange belief anent the subject of the 
ashen faggot, which formerly existed in the 
West of England (whether elsewhere I 
cannot say), is that if the last fragment 
of the faggot, partly burnt, was placed in the 
stall, it would keep the cows from all harm 
or disaster. This is known to have been 
done within comparatively recent years in 
Somerset. H. W. Kitte. 

1, Tasker Street, Walsall. 


SPEAKER (Ill S. i. 227, 272).— 
Henry Pelham may have been the nominee 
of George, seventh Earl of Rutland, who as 
Sir George Manners was knight of the shire 
for the county of Lincoln 1620, and member 
for Grantham 1603-14 and 1623-5. Sir 
George, who was the last of the eldest 
branch of the Manners family, succeeded his 
brother in the earldom in 1632, and died 
1641, the year after Henry Pelham was first 
returned for Grantham. The note given 


below is appended to Henry Pelham’s 
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name on a list of the members for Grantham 
in a ‘*‘ Grantham Red Book’ 

** Son of Sir Wm. Pelham, of Brocklesby, Knt., 
was of Oxford and Lincoln’s Inn, had repre- 
sented the borough of Grimsby from 1620, was a 
lawyer of considerable eminence, recorder of 
Lincoln, and deputy recorder of Grantham, was 
chosen speaker of the House of Commons, 30th 
July, 1647; but from the distracted state of the 
country, he held that high office but a few days. 
There is a portrait of him in the possession of the 
Right Hon, Lord Yarborough.” 

W. H. PINCHBECK. 


Bury. 


There are references to Speaker Pelham 
in ‘ Memoirs of the Verney Family,’ by Lady 
Verney, 1892, vol. ii. p. 246; and in 
Anthony Wood’s ‘ Life and Times’ (Oxford 
Hist. Soc.), voi. ii. p. 215. Refer also to 
Hist. MSS. Comm. Reports on the Duke 
of Rutland’s MSS. and House of Lords MSS. 
In the latter (13th Report, App., Part V.) 
there is an allusion to ‘‘ the Pelham Estate 
Act.” This related to a division of the 
Brocklesby estate, and being dated 29 Dec., 
1691, might contain references to Henry 
Pelham’s children, if he had any. 

A. L. HuMpPHREyYs. 


According to ‘ East Anglia and the Great 
Civil War,’ by A. Kingston (p. 298), Edward 
Pelham of ‘Brockley,’ Lincolnshire, was 
called upon by Parliament to pay a fine 
amounting to 2,250/. G. 


Fermor, EARts OF PoMFRET (11 S. i. 288). 
—The Draycotts may be of Chelsea, and 
commemorated in Draycott Place, Chelsea, 
as Peter Denys, Esq. (ancestor of Denys- 
Burton, Bt.), of the Pavilion, Hans Place, 
Chelsea, married, 1787, Charlotte, only 
daughter of George, Earl of Pomfret, and 
died 1816, leaving issue Anna Maria Dray- 
cott, afterwards Lady Shuckburgh. In 
Debrett’s ‘ Baronetage’ for 1819, under 
Sibbald of Sillwood Park, Berks, now 
Sibbald Scott, Bt.—Sir James Sibbald, Bt. 
(d. 1819), having married Eliza Delagard 
(d. 1809), niece of the Countess of Pomfret 
—is the following :— 

Delagard, of London, Esq., left issue: 1. 
Anne Maria, who took the name of Draycott, 
before marriage, m, 1764, George Fermor, Earl of 
Pomfret, and d. 1787. 2. William. Delagard, 
Member of Council, Bombay, where he d. 1780, 
leaving issue (1) William Delagard, os 
who assumed the name of Draycott, and d. 
Bengal 1768. (2) Eliza, Lady Sibbald, pe eg 
(3) Henrietta, Mrs. Hartwell. (4) Louisa, Mrs. 
David Scott of Dunninald, co. Forfar.”’ 

I faney the Countess was also connected, 
by property, with Sunbury, Middlesex. 

LIONEL SCHANK. 


According to the account of Sunbury in 
Lysons, Lady Mary Coke’s monument in 
Sunbury Church “* was put up by Anna Maria 
Draycot (afterwards Countess of Pomfret),”’ 
to whom Lady Mary ‘‘ bequeathed a con- 
siderable fortune and her seat in this parish.” 

G. F. R. B. 


MorAL PoCKETHANDKERCHIEFS ” (11 S. 

i. 146, 196, 257).—These were very common 

in Northamptonshire upwards of forty 

years ago. One I particularly remember 

depicted a crippled beggar-man standing 

near a cottage door. Beneath the picture 
were the well-known lines commencing, 
Pity the sorrows of a poor old man, &e. 

Joun T. Pace. 


‘* ROUNDHEAD,” A WEAPON (118. i. 187).— 
The interesting contribution of A. 8. showing 
that there were at Nottingham weapons 
called ‘‘roundheads” in 1644-5 does not 
** disprove the very old assumption that the 
term, as applied to the Parliamentarians, 
grew out of their practice of cropping their 
hair.” As I showed at 7 8. xii. 247, it was 
applied to Pym in a conversation recorded 
in an affidavit of 16 June, 1642, now in the 
records of the House of Lords, and obviously 
as a term of opprobrium, to be shared by 
those with whom he was politically asso- 
ciated. ALFRED F. RopssIns. 


Why does the discovery of the term 
“‘roundhead ” in armourers’ lists lead A. S. 
to suppose that it was applied to a weapon ? 
Was it not, rather, the description of a plain 
sort of helmet or ‘* skull” ? E. L.-W. 


A double meaning of the term ‘“ round- 
head ” is implied in a passage in ‘ Memoirs of 
Col. Hutchinson,’ which says that when the 
King’s soldiers seized the ammunition at 
Nottingham, one, who had taken a musket 
on seeing Hutchinson, said 
** he wished it loaded for his sake, and hoped the 
day would shortly come when all such round- 
heads would be fair marks for them. The name 
of ‘roundhead’ coming so opportunely in, I 
shall make a little digression to tell how it came 
up. 

Mrs. Hutchinson tells us that some 

Puritans cut their hair ‘‘ close round their 
heads with so many little peaks as was 
something ridiculous to behold,” and from 
this custom of wearing their hair, 
“that name of ‘ roundhead ’ became the scornful 
term given to the whole parliament party, whose 
army indeed marched out as if they had been 
only sent out till their hair was grown.” 


G. H. W. 
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Hotes on Books, Kc. 


Modern Greek Folk-lore and Ancient Greek Religion. 
By J. C. Lawson. (Cambridge University 
Press. ) 


A QUARTER of a century ago we were surprised 
to learn from the late Mr. Theodore Bent’s charm- 
ing volume ‘ The Cyclades ’ what a large amount 
of old Hellenic custom and belief was still alive 
among the insular Greeks of the present day : 
and more retently Mr. G. F, Abbott in his ‘ Mace- 
donian Folk-lore’ has garnered further material 
of the same kind from the mainland. 

In the present volume of researches, which he 
describes as ** a study in survivals,’ Mr. Lawson, 
one of Cambridge’s wandering scholars, has made 
a much more thorough and exhaustive investiga- 
tion of the traces of the old pagan religion which 
linger under slight disguises among the Greek 
peasantry. Their Christianity seems to have 
quietly appropriated, and then absorbed and 
assimilated, as many of the old heathen usages 
as it found itself unable to supplant or abolish, 
the concordat thus established being the popular 
religion, 

Mr. Lawson has many new theories to advance 
which will challenge the attention of the classical 
scholar as well as of the folk-lorist. He maintains, 
e.g., that human sacrifices were originally offered 
with the intention of dispatching a messenger to 
the other world with tidings of importance. There 
is much in Comparative Religion to give counten- 
ance to this suggestion; the brutal ‘‘ customs ”’ 
of the King of Dahomey are known to have been 
instigated by this idea. Other interpretations 
suggested by Mr. Lawson do not seem to carry 
equal conviction. The coin for Charos, the god 
of death, is so obviously a survival of the naulon 
due to Charon that we decline to take it, with 
Mr. Lawson, to be merely a prophylactic charm 
placed in the dead man’s mouth to prevent any 
evil spirit making that his means of ingress. 
Where, if not in the mouth, could the dead man 
stow away the ferryman’s fee, since the last gar- 
ment is proverbially made without pockets ? 

Again, the burying of a lamp in the grave, 
which Mr, Lawson fancies to be an emblematic 
semblance of the cremation of the corpse, ought, 
we think, to be ranged with other forms of grave- 
offerings made for the behoof of the deceased 
in the darkness of the unexplored world, like the 
candle which Yorkshire folk used sometimes to 
place in the coffin. The lights kept burning on 
graves (p. 508) are capable of a similar explanation. 
We cannot but think that a wider acquaintance 
with the folk-lore of other peoples would have 
— the author from some improbable specula- 

ions, 

A large, and indeed altogether disproportionate, 
amount of the work is devoted to the subject of 
vampyres, which, originally Slavonic, have now 
become the predominant bugbear of the Greek 
peasant. One name given to these creatures is 
arapia (p. 277), which, in company with the 
allied arapédes, water-demons that drag men 
down into wells or rivers (like our own ‘‘ Jenny 
Greenteeth ’’), Mr. Lawson interprets as a modern 
transformation of Arabs,’’ This seems extremely 


improbable. We venture to suggest that these 
words are derivatives, like Harpies (Harpyie), 
seizers,”” and harpé, a bird of prey, from 
harpaz6, to seize, with loss of the aspirate and an 
intruded vowel (compare the Greek arabulai, 
by the side of arbulai and harpides, Curtius, ii. 386). 
More satisfactory is the long and elaborate argu- 
ment in chap. ii. to establish a connexion between 
the modern ghoul Kantzaros or Kalli-Kantzaros 
and the ancient Kentauros or Centaur, and of 
both with the lycanthrope or were-wolf of other 
countries. 


EveN “a robust genius born to grapple with 
whole libraries ’’’ would find it difficult to keep 
pace with the flood of books which one year pro- 
duces at the present day. Fortunately, such 
labours of the sort as fall to the lot of the assidu- 
ous student of books are materially lightened by 
The English Catalogue of Books. The volume for 
1909, issued for The Publishers’ Circular by 
Messrs. Sampson Low, is before us, and wins the 
genuine gratitude which an invaluable book of 
reference evokes, 

If we may dwell on a detail, we may express 
our regret that ‘“ writers with compound names 
are entered under the last part of the name, 
e.g.—Gould (Sabine Baring-).”’ This seems to us 
something like revising the name a man chooses 
to bear, and bound to lead to oddities, if not 
absurdities. It is probable, for instance, that 
some of the great family of Smith have deli- 
berately helped themselves to an addition which 
facilitates memory of, or research for, their names. 
Why should they then fall back here into the 
general herd ? 

The ‘ Analysis of Books published in 1909” 
offers one remarkable fact: ‘‘ This year, for the 
first time, the number of books recorded is over 
10,000, the actual figures being 10,725. This is 
an increase of 904 upon last year’s figures.”” 

This ‘‘ record,’ to use common slang, is not 
one which can be viewed with undiluted pleasure. 
Even if, as is stated, new editions have gone up, 
there remains an immense mass of books which 
no serious reader wants, and which complicate 
further the difficulty of selecting what is really 
noteworthy. Reckless compilers obscure the 
merits of earlier books of authority from which 
they derive much of their matter and a super- 
ficial air of confidence. 


WE are always glad to have new issues of ‘‘ The 
Little Guides’ of Messrs. Methuen. The latest 
to appear is Nottinghamshire, by Everard L, 
Guilford, which gives in an easily accessible form 
a great deal of information about the county. 
There is so much to record that compression is 
necessary, a process that has been well performed. 
In all the details that we have looked for we find 
accurate information; and there are several 
illustrations which show how rich Nottinghame. 
shire is in ancient buildings of note. 


Cornwall, by S. Baring-Gould, has ‘been added 
to the ‘‘ Cambridge County Geographies ’’ (Cam- 
bridge University Press). We have already 
praised some of these attractive little books, which 
have probably by this time secured a vogue in- 
dependent of criticism. Mr. Baring-Gould is an 
experienced writer and knows Cornwall well. . 
He is also a master of what may be called the 
human and picturesque side of history. 
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BooKsELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—APRIL. 


Mr, ALEXANDER W. MacpHaAIL’s Edinburgh List 
102 opens with a set of the Waverley Novels, 
mostly first editions, 41. 17s. 6d. There is also 
one of the original bills which passed between 
Scott and Ballantyne, over the failure. This 
is for 8681. 10s. stg., drawn 25 March, 1823, due 
28th April, 1824, signed by Scott, 11. 5s. The 
Edition de Luxe of Whyte Melville’s Works, 
24 vols., is 6/1. 6s. There are several items under 
Folk-lore. Under Legal are portraits; and 
under Old Scottish Communion Plate is Burns 
and Brook’s ‘ History’ (only 600 printed), 17. 5s. 
Other works include ‘ The Dunciad,’ 1729, 11. 1s. ; 
George Paston’s ‘ Social Caricature in the Eigh- 
teenth Century,’ 16s. 6d.3; ‘ Paradise Lost,’ 
Pickering’s Diamond Edition, 2s. 6d.; Roy’s 
‘ Military Antiquities of the Romans in North and 
South Britain,’ 1793, 12s.; and Slezer’s 
‘Theatrum Scotie,’ the 1874 reprint, 1/. 10s. 
= at 51. 5s.). There are also a number of 
Trials. 


Messrs. Sotheran & Co.’s Price Current 703 
contains books on Napoleon and the French 
Revolution, and the remainder of the library of 
Henry Reeve, editor of The Edinburgh Review and 
of ‘ The Greville Memoirs.’ The Napoleon portion 
contains in crushed crimson levant the Duchesse 
d’Abrantés’ ‘ Memoirs,’ 3 vols., O’Mearn’s ‘ Voice 
from St. Helena,’ 2 vols, Warden’s ‘ Letters,’ 
1 vol, with 12 beautifully painted miniatures of 
the Imperial family, 1816-83, 751. ; and Combe’s 
‘Life,’ coloured plates by Cruikshank, first 
edition, tree calf, 141. There is a fine uncut copy 
of the first edition of Ireland’s ‘ Life,’ 4 vols., 8vo, 
bound in purple levant, the sides covered with 
violets worked in gold, with 72 heautiful minia- 
tures, 24 coloured plates by Cruikshank, and 2 
large folding portraits, 285/. The memoirs 
dictated by Napoleon to Counts Gourgaud and 
Montholon, 7 vols., half-morocco, are 91. 9s. From 
the Imperial Library is the Countess de Beau- 
harnais’s ‘ La Marmote Philosophie,’ with auto- 
graph letter of the author, 1811, 121. 12s.; and 
from the library at St. Helena comes Llorente’s 
* Historie de l’ Inquisition d’ Espagne,’ 4 vols., 1817, 
81. 15s. There is also the first draft and only MS. 
of ‘ The Exile of St. Helena,’ the whole in Ruskin’s 
handwriting with the exception of lines 1-8 and 11 
written by his father. This, Mr. Sotheran 
reminds us, ‘‘ was Ruskin’s unsuccessful Newdigate 
Prize poem of 1838, first published in the very 
rare volume of Poems, 1850,’ inlaid to small 
folio, together with the last printed version of 
the poem, and extra-illustrated with 56 scarce 
portraits of Napoleon, his companions in exile, 
views of his residence, death-bed scenes, the 
grave, &c., bound by Riviére in deep violet 
morocco, 1251. We have no space to give more 
items from this rich collection ; lovers of Napoleon 
— should get this Price Current for them- 
selves, 


The remaining portion of Henry Reeve’s 
library takes a wide range, including Mrs. Bar- 
bauld’s Works, Barrow’s Theological Works, 
Brougham’s ‘ Albert Lunel,’ Hepworth Dixon’s 
‘ William Penn,’ Guizot’s ‘ Guvres,’ 32 vols., half- 
morocco, with presentation inscription by the 
author, 1851-68, 10/., and the Works of Cornewall 
Lewis, 7 vols.. calf extra, not quite uniform, 
1836-75, 61. Under Edinburgh Review for 1755 


is an exact reprint of a critical journal published 
in Edinburgh in that year having this title, green 
calf, 1818, 10s.6d. As our readers may know, the 
present Edinburgh was begun in 1802. Under 
Faucher is a collection of about 145 autograph 
letters, comprising 375 very closely written pages 
addressed by M. Faucher to Reeve from May, 
1835, to 17 Oct., 1854, mounted in a 4to volume, 
morocco, unpublished, 211. Reeve’s own copies 
of ‘The Greville Memoirs’ include one of the 
first edition. This is priced 25/. It contains 
several MS. corrections, and two letters from 
Lord Halifax and Miss Henrietta Hampden 
respecting statements in the book, 


Mr. James Thin’s} Edinburgh Catalogue 164 
contains a first edition of Gilchrist’s ‘ Life of 
Blake,’ 2 vols., 1863, 11. 16s.; Bohn’s Extra 
Volumes, 7 vols., 27. 15s.; Brunet’s ‘ Manuel 
du Libraire,’ 9 vols. in 8, 91. 9s.; the Centenary 
Carlyle, 61. 17s. 6d.; ‘Chronicles of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland,’ 13 vols., 4to, calf, 1807-12, 
101, 10s.; and Egypt Exploration Fund, 44 parts 
4to and 6 folio, 1883-1907, 181. Among Heraldic 
and Genealogical Works are Edmondson’s ‘ Body 
of Heraldry,’ 1780, 21. 2s.; Nisbet’s ‘ System,’ 
2 vols., folio, 1816, 91. ; Stodart’s ‘ Scottish Arms,’ 
2 vols., folio, 1881, 47. 4s.; and Irish Archzo- 
logical Society Publications, 1841-51, 14 vols., 
4to, 71. Other works include ‘The Jewish 
Encyclopedia,’ 1901-6, 12 vols., 4to, half-morocco, 
101. 10s.; Sloane’s ‘ Life of Napoleon,’ 4 vols., 
1906, 27. 10s.; and Schliemann’s archeological 
works, 5 vols., 1875-86, 51. Under Scott is the 
Edinburgh Edition, also Lockhart’s ‘ Life,’ 
uniform, 58 vols., 1901-3, 137. Sections of the 
Catalogue are devoted to Scottish History and 
Topography, Law Books, and Theology. Some 
of the books are from the libraries of Marcus 
Dods and Lord Kincairney. 


Mr. J. Thomson’s Edinburgh Catalogue. of 
Books, Portraits, Engravings, Ex-Libris, &c., 
contains a general collection at moderate prices. 
Works under Arctic include Back’s ‘ Narrative,’ 
Barrow’s ‘ Voyages,’ M‘Clintock, and others. The 
portraits include Adam Black, Carlyle, Home, 
the author of ‘ Douglas,’ Kay, the inventor of the 
fly shuttle, and Scott. The engravings, etchings, 
&c., include curling, Edinburgh, and Slezer’s ‘ Old 
Views.’ There are also a number of book-plates. 


Motices to Correspondents. 


Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 


EpIToRIAL communications should be addressed 
to Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
pa rg the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ne, E.C. 


CourTENAY Duwxw (The hand that rocks the 
cradle”) —See the contributions at 9 S. ii. 358, 458 ; 
viii. 176, 436. 

W. K. C.—We do not advise on the value of old 
prints. 
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THE ATHENZUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 


THIS WEEK’S ATHENZUM contains Articles on 


EDWARD BULWER, FIRST BARON LYTTON OF KNEBWORTH. 
TO ABYSSINIA THROUGH AN UNKNOWN LAND. 

ENGLISH AS WE SPEAK IT IN IRELAND. 

THE WAR IN WEXFORD. 


SHORT STORIES :—THE KING’S HIGHWAY; LOVE IN THE BYWAYS; BOUND TOGETHER; 
PRAIRIE, SNOW, AND SEA; CUMNER’S SON AND OTHER SOUTH SEA FOLK; 
TROPICAL TALES AND OTHERS. 


FOLK STORIES OF WALES, FOLK-LORE OF THE SANTAL PARGANAS. 


- OUR LIBRARY TABLE:—THE MARRIAGE VENTURES OF MARIE-LOUISE; SKETCHES 


AND SNAPSHOTS ; SCOTTISH EDUCATION, SCHOOL AND UNIVERSITY ; SUN TZU 
ON THE ART OF WAR; A JOURNAL FROM JAPAN; A LAD OF LONDON AND 
SOME OF HIS NEIGHBOURS. 


BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. THE BLATHWAYT PAPERS. 
MARK TWAIN. 
SCIENCE. FINE ARTS. MUSIC. DRAMA. 


LAST WEEK’S ATHENZUM contains Articles on 


THE NAVY OF VENICE. 

THE SAMARITAN LITURGY. THE GATES OF INDIA. 

COMMODORE JOHN RODGERS. 

NEW NOVELS :—A Newmarket Squire; Tower of Ivory; The Second Elopement; Uncle Hilary ; 
The Island Providence; The Heart of Hindustan; The Magada; The Lords of High Decision ; 
At All Hazards; La Florentine. 


eo LITERATURE :—The Faith and Modern Thought ; The Synoptic Gospels ; Isaiah in 

ebrew. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE:—The Empress Eugénie; The Mantle of the East; Historical Essays ; 
Songs before Sunrise ; The Martyrdom of Man; Forget-Me-Not. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Trees and Gardens (Trees and Shrubs of the British Isles ; In a Yorkshire Garden ; The 
American Flower Garden; French Market-Gardening); Anthropological Notes; Societies ; 
Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—Six Greek Sculptors; Sir W. Q. Orchardson; Mr. Charles Sims’s Paintings; Other 
Exhibitions ; The Proposed New Building at the British Museum; War Medals and Decorations; 
The Theobald Etchings ; Gossip ; Exhibitions. 

MUSIC :—Success in Music; The Art of Teaching Pianoforte Playing; Judaism in Music; Gossip; 
Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—Gossip. 


The ATHEN ZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. And of all Newsagents. 
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MATERIALS FOR THE 
HISTORY OF THE TOWN AND PARISH 


Wellington, Co. Somerset. 


BY ARTHUR L. HUMPHREYS. 


Part I. WILLS OF WELLINGTON AND WEST BUCK. 
LAND, 1372-1811. Pp. xvi-147. [1908. 


Part II. MANORIAL COURT ROLLS, 1277-1908. [Just Issued. 
Pp. 149-303. 


These form the first two Parts of a New and Detailed History 
of the town of Wellington, co. Somerset. Each Part is complete in 
itself, and separately indexed. Subsequent Parts will deal with the 
Registers (Parochial and non-Parochial), Churchwardens’ Accounts, 
Vestry Books, Ecclesiastical Matters, Dissenting History, Bio- 
graphical and Bibliographical, &c. 


150 Copies of each Part issued at 5s. net each Part ; 
by post 5s. 3d. 


Among the families dealt with in the first two Parts are Berry, 
Bicknell, Bluett, Bond, Bovet, Bowerman, Budd, Buncombe, Cade, 
Calway, Cape, Coggan, Colborne, Coles, Coram, Fouracre, Fry, 
Gatchell, Gifford, Giles, Goddard, Govett, Greenslade, Knight, Lee, 
Lippincott, Marsh, Martin, Munday, Norman, Parsons, Perry, 
Popham, Pring, Prowse, Rosewell, Rowe, Rutter, Sanford, Southey, 
Spiring, Sydenham, Thomas, Waldron, Warre, Woolcott. 


A. L. HUMPHREYS, 187, Piccapitty, Lonpon. 


Published Fou by JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.: and aaa by 
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